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MUST WE CHANGE OUR IDEA OF THE MOON? 


Little Earl and Big Black Chiefs 



The little Earl of Macduff, son of the Governor-General of South Africa, with the Kaffir 
chief’s knobkerrie presented to him by the big black chiefs who are standing by his side, 
. during the Governor’s visit to Johannesburg 


WHAT AN INCH OF 
WATER DID 

SCENES IN THE COUNTRY¬ 
SIDE 

The Great Events Built Up 
Little by Little 

FROM SNOWFLAKES TO ICEBERGS 

A great upsetting of civilised^ life has 
followed the deseent upon the. United 
Kingdom of an inch of water. 

The countryside lay for a few days 
under a mantle of snow that averaged 
ten inches deep. Now, ten inches * of 
snow are the equivalent of one inch of 
rain. We may get an inch of rain in a 
day or a night and suffer no damage, but 
when such quantities come down in the 
form of exquisite snowflakes we are 
swept back in a few hours to conditions 
such as our early ancestors endured before 
wheels were invented, or before high¬ 
ways were first hewn out of-the wilds. 

. There-is-nothing very terrible in ten 
inches of snow if it would keep to ten 
inches ; but snow drifts and piles up 
twenty or thirty feet in places. These 
drifts stop trains from running; they 
block the lines; they render junction 
points incapable of motion ; they make 
the lines impassable. They barricade the 
entrances and exits of houses ; they 
break down telegraph and telephone 
wires; they make wheeled traffic quite 
hopeless on all the roads, and drive 
us back to sledges. 

Blotting Out the Landscape 

They blot out landmarks, they oblit¬ 
erate path and highway. They bury 
cattle.out in the field and strike fear into 
the minds of animals in the open. They 
prevent food and milk from being taken 
to human habitations ; they keep fire 
brigades at home when houses are 
blazing, and doctors in their surgeries 
when patients are ailing. They interfere 
with every process of the life to which 
civilisation has accustomed, us, these* 
ten inches of snow—just an inch of 
water, frozen ! 

Heavy snowfalls are rare in temperate 
regions; in the Polar areas they are an 
almost daily occurrence, winter and 
summer. On mountain tops, too, they 
are regular if* the height is sufficient to 
penetrate the frigid air-levels in which 
snow is born of vapour, ^ 

Snow in the Tropics 

Even in the tropics we have moun¬ 
tains whose summits are continually< 
under snow, and from those mountain 
snows great rivers take their rise. Yet 
in regions of unending snowfall snow 
must still melt or otherwise disappear, 
or the world would gradually return to 
an ice age of intolerable immensity. 

Snow falls upon snow in the mountain 
heights, and the soft white powder of the 
skies, descending in crystals of incalcul¬ 
able number, presses down immeasurable 
quantities of snow which has preceded 
it. Little by little heat and air pass 


away from the snow ; little by little, the 
countless flakes combine, press tighter 
and tighter, and form glaciers, which 
flow, solid till they give off the streams 
that make the rivers. 

So in time colossal ice masses are 
formed which, working down from 
.Arctic heights, reach the sea, break off 
from the parent mass with sounds'like 
thunder, that can be heard many miles 
away, and go sailing, the ocean as ice¬ 
bergs, vast as islands, riding on and on 
with winds and tides for motive power. 
- ' And perhaps, while the iceberg has 
been building in Nature’s silent work¬ 
shop, a Titanic has been. buildingin a 
shipyard. clamorous with the uproar of 
steam hammers and a thousand mechan¬ 
ical appliances of men. . The iceberg is 
launched and sets sail; the Titanic, is 
launched and sets sail too. The two 
meet, and, as the ten inches of snow 
prevail over man in the city, so the 
million-ton iceberg, born of snow, pre¬ 
vails over the floating city sent by man 
across the ocean. 

More than ten inches, more than a 
thousand times ten inches, have gone to 
make the conqueror of the Titanic, but 
its foundation and all its substance were 


snowflakes, flakes like those that have 
lately served the boys of Buxton for 
toboggan runs, the boys of London for 
snowballs, and have imprisoned the 
flocks and herds of Derbyshire’s Peak 
country in the fields and their owners in 
their farms and cottages. 

AN ANCIENT CAVE 
And Its Prehistoric Carvings 

Dr. Cugulliere, of Toulouse in the 
South of France, has just explored the 
grottoes of the Ariege Department, and 
studied the engravings discovered there 
by Monsieur Cartailhac before his de¬ 
parture for Geneva, where -the eminent 
scholar was to meet with his death. 

In these grottoes Dr. Cugulliere dis¬ 
covered a gorgeous funeral room orna¬ 
mented with sets of pierced teeth and 
carved flint, around which were animal 
designs engraved by a sharp Hint-point 
by some artist who lived in the long- 
ago ages, when a flint was the only 
pencil that man had. 

Specialists are expected to proceed 
with the exploration of these strange 
caves, which are believed to contain pre¬ 
historic work of the highest interest. 


A YEAR’S REST FOR 
THE COTTON FIELDS 

HOW TO STOP A PEST 

Nation’s Big Fight Against a 
Weevil 

THE SCIENTIFIC WAY OUT 
OF A CRISIS 

An amazing thing has happened in 
connection with the cotton boll weevil 
plague‘in America, which; as already- 
explained in the C.N., has in the past 
year cost the United States £450,000,000. 
The proposal to stop the plague has 
actually aroused opposition. 

The American entomologists have 
suggested a way by which the pest can 
be exterminated. 

The plan is drastic, but-would cost;., 
less than the damage the creature does 
in the course of a year or two. It is to 
suspend the growing of cotton altogether 
for _ one; year, _when the cotton boll 
weevil, arid also another serious pest, 
the pink boll worm, imported into 
America from Asia, would die out com¬ 
pletely, having no food. 

Keeping the Pest Alive 

But though the men of science who 
are qualified to speak have made this 
proposal after considering all the ques¬ 
tions involved, their suggestion is being 
met with strong opposition by certain 
money interests. 

Some commercial circles, whose mem¬ 
bers do not want to lose the large 
income that comes from a short cotton 
crop, when the demand sends up the 
price, want the prohibition to grow 
cotton to be carried out in only one half 
of the cotton-growing area, while the 
other half produces a crop ; and then in 
the following year they would grow 
cotton in the area where it was before pro¬ 
hibited and leave the other unsown. 

It is pointed out, however, that such a 
plan could not counteract the plague, as 
millions of weevils would be kept alive 
each year in the areas where the cotton 
was growing. 

Amazing Suggestion 

But the most amazing criticism of 
this scientific proposal to save the cotton 
industry is that if the suspension of 
cotton-growing were carried out, and the 
pest destroyed, too much cotton would 
i>e produced , because the United States 
would produce a great crop of twenty 
million bales of cotton in a single year. * 

Such an abundant supply -would send 
down the price of cotton, to the great 
disadvantage of the producers, many of 
whom, they declare, would be ruined. 

This is surely another striking proof 
that something is wrong with our civilisa¬ 
tion. There are men who appear to 
wish to keep alive a pest that is working 
havoc in order that the crop may be 
a short one, and yet in many parts of 
the world millions of half-clothed people 
are crying out for cotton, which could be 
produced if this pest were destroyed. 
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THE HOUSES WE 
WANT 

WHY ARE THEY NOT 
BUILT ? 

The Things that Stand in the 
Way 

HOLDING UP MATERIALS 

E3y Our Economic Correspondent. 

The greatest home industry is the 
making of homes. Houses cannot be 
imported or exported * they have to be 
built where they are wanted. The 
materials of houses have to be made 
at home because they are too heavy to 
transport cheaply. 

So that building and some of the 
building material trades are naturally 
protected from foreign competition, and 
this helps the formation of “ rings ” to 
hold up prices—a ring being an asso¬ 
ciation of sellers in a trade who agree 
not to .sell under a certain price. ~ 

Unfortunately, our building trades 
are not expanding as they ought to. 
We have far fewer men making houses 
than we had before the war. Yet we 
badly meed more houses for our people. 
It is a great social evil that we lack the 
good homes we need, for better homes 
mean better lives. • 

True Aim of AH Work 

All our work is useless unless it has for 
its end and aim the enjoyment of true 
happiness in a beautiful, comfortable, 
and healthy home. So if home-making 
fails the failure is great indeed. 

Of many things that stand in the way 
of house-building at this time, including 
" dear money which means the neces¬ 
sity to pay a high rate of interest to 
obtain > the use. of money—high railway 
rates, high wages, ignorance of the real 
importance of the subject, lack of will 
to enforce action, and dear building 
materials; the last is not the least. 

Common bricks, which before the war 
were sold for 30s. a thousand, or about 
three a penny, are now 72s. a thousand 
in London, or nearly a penny each ! 

Held Up by the Rings 

Or take roofing tiles; before the war 
these could be bought for 45s. a thousand, 
or about a halfpenny each. Now as 
much .as £y 15s. a thousand, or nearly 
twopence each, is asked in London. 

These prices are the more unreason¬ 
able because so many materials have 
fallen heavily during recent months. 
Take the steel joists used in building. 
In July, 1914", these fetched /To a ton, 
but early in 1921 they cost ^35 a ton. 
Now the price has fallen to /14 10s. 
Why have bricks and tiles not fallen ? 
Because they are held up by rings. 

All over the country the dear bricks ard 
stacked, and people cannot buy them. 
There are 30 million bricks in the yards at 
Peterborough, enough to build a village. 

Sometimes the excuse is made that 
bricks and tiles are dear because coal 
is dear; but ironmakers, too, have to 
use coal, and yet iron has fallen heavily. 

Why Building is Dear 

Common slates also are held up 
against the public. In July, 1914, 
Portmadoc slates, measuring 16 by 8 
inches, were £6 12s. 6d.. a thousand, 
now they are £iy 2s. 6d. a thousand, or 
nearly three times as much. As for 
stoves, baths, iron pipes, and ‘ other 
castings, they are in the hands of rings, 
and priced exorbitantly. 

These are very serious facts, and our 
Government should deal with them. 
Unfortunately, the Ministry of Health, 
which bought millions of bricks at very 
high prices, has not helped as it might 
have done. It ought to sell off its re¬ 
maining bricks at fair prices, and call 
a public conference to discuss the prime 
necessity of cheap building materials. 

The present dearness of building is 
a grave public danger. We ought to have 
a million and a half good men making 
good houses. 


A BEAUTIFUL LABOUR 
OF LOVE 

Mother’s Memorial to Her 
Boy 

COLLECTION OF BRITISH 
WILD FLOWERS 

Somewhere in these islands a lady 
with a well-known name is making a 
great collection of all the British wild 
flowers, specimens of which are carefully 
dried, spread, and preserved between 
the pages of huge books, and all. are 
named, described, and catalogued. 

When the collection—begun before the 
war by the lady and her son—is finished, 
it will be presented to the public school 
where the boy was educated, as 'a 
memorial of him, for he fell at Suvla Bay. 

A less pathetic collection, but still a 
lovely one, has just been presented to 
the Museum of Kcw Gardens, of the 
thousand . water-colour drawings .which 
Miss Moxon, of New Melton, Hamp¬ 
shire, made.during her lifetime of the 
flo\yers of the Swiss Mountains. The 
paintings are beautifully drawn and 
coloured, and are .extremely accurate 
from a scientific point of view. One of 
the interesting Jhingsr about Miss 
Moxon’s remarkable work' is that she 
never visited Switzerland: till 1904, and 
not till afterwards 'did she receive any 
instruction in flower painting. But she 
was immensely struck by the beauty of 
the flowers, and she was immensely per¬ 
severing, so that shevlearned to paint 
flowers, and she has painted those of 
Switzerland for the pleasure and in¬ 
struction of all who come after her. 



The late Camille Saint-Sa*ens, France’s Grand 
Old Man of Music, whose work was described 
in last week’s C.N. 


A LIFEBOAT SURPRISE 
Sea-Lion in a Shipwreck 

A whaler named the Governeron xvas 
wrecked in the Atlantic Ocean a week 
or two ago, some distance from Port 
Stanley in the Falkland Islands. The 
crew escaped in a lifeboat. ..... 

As’they mad cjthci r, way; to war d 1 an d 
with lliuge seas.ntnuiifg . and in a. dense,: 
wet mist,, they heard , cries for help. 
“ Someone left behind ! " it was sug¬ 
gested, but they were all in thq boat. 

The cries, however, continued. “ Must 
have been another, wreck,” a sailor 
said. “ It sounds as if some poor beggar 
was in the water close to us.” 

It was impossible to see more than a 
few yards, so the lifeboat went on. Still 
the cries were plainly heard, .and some 
of the men began to be uncomfortable. 
Their superstition was aroused. 

But when a search was made through 
the big, deep lifeboat, a small sea-lion 
was found in the bottom among the 
belongings that the crew had saved 
from the wreck. . It was the sca -1 ion that 
was crying for help,, and its voice was 
wonderfully like a human being’s'. 

The poor creature had evidently been 
washed into the boat by one of the big 
seas. The men put it back in the water, 
"had to have got the mystery cleared up. 


THE LITTLE GREEN 
AT MONTE CARLO 

Butchering Birds to Make 
a Holiday 

SIGHT THAT TRAVELLERS 
TURN AWAY FROM 

A visitor to Monte Carlo, who has been 
a county court judge, sends to The Times 
this strong protest against the cruelty 
allowed by the Monte Carlo authorities; 

The butchery of tame pigeons still 
continues. The. shambles., are ...still. .the 
most conspicuous place in the.town-—the 
little green in front of; the crowded 
Casino terraces. * 

This afternoon I can vouch that at 
least one-third, and probably more than 
one-half, of the birds fired at from a 
range which seemed to me to be of 
about 36 yards, were at first only 
wounded, and that they then dragged 
their poor, quivering bodies and flutter¬ 
ing wings many yards from where they 
fell, until finally: the dog of the butchers 
either crunched them into death out¬ 
right, or,' perhaps, by mauling them, 
added to their agonies. 

A more sickening sight I have seldom 
seen in a life of over 60 years. I am 
glad that most English people turned 
away from it in horror. : The butchers 
apj)cared to be as void of skill in shoot¬ 
ing v as they are of feelings of humanity. 

The object of my letter is to beseech 
my fellow-countrymen and • country¬ 
women to. bring to bear the only pres¬ 
sure within their power, and that is, 
to leave severely alone Monte Carlo, its 
Casino,, its hotels, and its terraces xmtil 
this flaunting cruelty, engineered for the 
benefit of a gang of wealthy interna¬ 
tional gamblers, is once for all abolished. 


EMPEROR’S GIFT TO A 
FRIEND 

Claim for Hundreds of Thou¬ 
sands of Millions 

In Naples there has just been given a 
legal decision which settles a claim left 
undecided since the sixteenth century. 

It was a'claim to the largest amount 
the law has ever been asked to decide 
upon. Four hundred, years ago the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth gave to' an 
officer of his household lands in the south 
of Italy. Very soon, however, they were 
confiscated ; the family that had for a 
short time possessed; them complained 
of wrongful confiscation.' With the 
interest that has gone on accumulating 
in 400 years the amount of their loss had 
risen, they said, to over ^200,000,000,060. 

It is hardly necessary to say they 
did not expect to get this sum, but in the 
end they got nothing, for the Court 
decided that they had no grievance, and 
the largest lawsuit—beside which 
Dickens’s Jarndyce v. Jarndyce in: 
" Bleak House *\ was hardly worth talk¬ 
ing about—came to an end. 

BLOW TO MILITARISM 
Civilian Victory in Spain 

A great victory for civilian rights oyer 
militarism has been won in Spain/ ] ' 1 

The officers of the Spanish ariiiy have 
been trying to put themselves'above' the 
law. Their committees .* asserted the 
right to act independently of the War 
Office, and many people supported them. 

But Prime Minister Maura would v not 
have it, and he has obliged- these 
committees of officers to ’ submit to 
control by civilian authorities. 

PADDLING HISOWNCANOE 
An Old Man’s Feat 

A trapper on the. Columbia River has 
just paddled liis own canoe along the 
whole course of the river from its source 
in the Rockies, a distance of 2380 miles. 

Tlie trapper, Mr. J. S, Wood, is now 
nearly 80 years old, and in accomplishing 
this remarkable feat he has repeated.his 
achievement of over half a century ago. 
In i860 he made the same journey. 


DOCTOR DIES FOR 
THE WORLD 

MARTYR OF KNOWLEDGE 

Killed by the Disease He Was 
Trying to Master 

HOWARD CROSS, HERO 

Knowledge has its martyrs, as faith 
and superstition have. The martyr of 
olden times died that he might bear testi¬ 
mony to what he thought was truth. 
The martyr of today usually dies that he 
.may save others from suffering. Often 
he is a doctor. 

The noblest example of late is Dr. 
Howard B. Cross, who arrived in Mexico 
from the United States at the beginning 
of last month to study yellow fever, and 
was killed at Vera Cruz before the end of 
the month by the disease he was trying 
to master. 

There are features of this sacrifice 
which make a specially strong appeal to 
the world's sympathy, and one cannot be 
surprised that President Obregon of 
Mexico ordered military honours as a 
sign of the nation’s gratitude. 

Going into Danger 

Dr. Cross was young—only 32. Dis¬ 
tinguished as a research student for 
tracing disease through all its courses, 
he belonged to a splendid institution, the 
International Health Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, which is study¬ 
ing how the swift and terrible diseases of 
hot countries can be prevented or cured ; 
and following the path of duty, he had 
gone straight to the'place where yellow 
fever was raging in its worst form. His 
object was to establish a laboratory for 
the study of the disease. In less than a 
fortnight he was dead. 

Devotion of this kind, right in the 
teeth of great danger, is not at all 
unusual in the splendid ranks of doctors. 
Both men and women are constantly 
risking tlieir lives for others in the 
practice of medical science in all parts of 
the world. That is a truth frequently 
forgotten, and the death of this young 
American doctor brings it dramatically 
before the notice of millions. 

Studying a Dangerous Germ 

The exact work which Dr. Cross went 
to Mexico to do was to study the germ 
that causes yellow fever. How that 
germ is carried from one human being 
to another is well known. It is carried 
by a mosquito which bites an infected 
person, and then, perhaps long after, 
bites another and transfers the germ 
to his blood so that he becomes infected. 

The discovery of the particular mos¬ 
quito which acts in this way as the 
carrier of the yellow fever gerni was made 
over 40 years ago ; and splendid results 
have been attained by . preventing 
mosquitoes from breeding, and so 
making deadly districts healthy. 

Now it has been mastered in nearly all 
regions, except for occasional outbreaks 
brought by vessels from infected parts ; 
but it'has not been mastered on some 
stretches of the Eastern Mexican coast, 
and they serve as breeding grounds which 
scatter infection elsewhere. 

Honour to a Hero 

While we have knowledge of the carry¬ 
ing of the germs by mosquitoes and by 
infected persons, we need more know¬ 
ledge of the germ itself, and its action 
during the fever it sets up. This, of 
course, can only be studied effectively 
where the disease is active, and it was in 
seeking this kind of knowledge at v close 
quarters with the deadliest danger that 
; Dr. Cross was struck down. 

All honour to him and his like every¬ 
where ! Their names should be engraved 
on the hearts of all who love bravery antf 
the spirit of sacrifice that grusadn 
against human suffering ; and so here we 
set down the honoured name of Dr. 
Howard B. Cross. 
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A rural .postman In Norfolk finds difficulty in delivering his letters 
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DRAMA OF NINE MEN 
ON A SHIP 

Stirring Scenes in the 
North Sea 

SPLENDID COURAGE OF A 
LOWESTOFT SKIPPER 

How pluckily the crews of British 
trawlers swept the sea of mines during 
the war we all know. They are not less 
courageous in time of peace. 

A German vessel, the Vesta, caught 
fire in the North Sea. Among the cargo 
were packages of. naphtha and arsenic, 
which caused a fearful explosion, and 
filled the btirning ship with poisonous 
fumes. A gale was blowing, and the 
seas were running high. It seemed un¬ 
likely that the German crew would be 
saved from a terrible death. Several 
jumped overboard, unable to bear the 
effect of the fumes. The captain and 
nine men crowded together amidships. 

Just after seven in the morning they 
saw a vessel approaching. It was a Lowes¬ 
toft steam trawler. Skipper Jenkinsonhad 
sighted the fire and headed straight for 
it. As soon as he got near he launched 
his lifeboat, took command of it, and tried 
to go alongside the burning Vesta. 

Dash for a Burning Ship 

That was found to be impossible, so 
lie called to the men on board to jump 
into the water. One did so, but was 
dreadfully battered about before he 
could be picked up, and was exhausted 
when he was taken into the lifeboat, so 
that none of his mates would follow. 

The lifeboat went back, and Captain 
Jenkinson now determined to run the 
trawler close up to the Vesta. He knew 
this was dangerous, but he could not go 
off and leave nine despairing men on 
a burning ship. 

Carefully he approached, emd then 
made a dash for the side. As the trawler 
swept by four men scrambled into her. 
Then this was done again. Flames 
licked the trawler, smoke almost choked 
the crew. But again they were rewarded ; 
they got off another four men. 

Deed That Will Live 

Now there was only one left on board 
the doomed ship. This was an old man ; 
he was hanging on to the rail, and seemed 
to have no strength to move. “ Now/’ 
said that fine specimen of the British 
fisherman. Captain Jenkinson, “ once 
more, and as close as we can get 1 ” 

The attempt failed, a huge sea forcing 
the trawler away from the Vesta. But 
the captain was not to be daunted. 
“ Yet again ! '* he said, and this time the 
trawler touched the German ship, and 
somebody pulled the old man on board. 

Then Captain Jenkinson made for 
Lowestoft, and landed everybody—a 
deed that will live in the annals of the sea. 


PERPETUAL SUMMER 
The Lovely Weather of Jamaica 

• A reader in Jamaica sends these notes on the 
climatic effects of that beautiful island. 

In this lovely land of perpetual 
summer there are always brilliant skies, 
and the water is so warm that people 
can bathe all the year round, even on 
Christmas Day, and stay in it for hours. 

It is very hot in the hottest weather, 
and there are heavy rains in the wet 
seasons—chiefly October and May— 
when for a whole day the water will fall 
in sheets; and if ‘there were not wide 
gutters and deep drains in the cities, 
such as Kingston, the capital, they 
would quickly be flooded. 

But the next day the glorious sun¬ 
shine comes again, and the beautiful 
flowering trees and shrubs seem fresher 
and brighter than ever, while the sheen 
on the stately coconut palm is more 
striking, especially in the moonlight, 
and the small birds of many hues, such 
as the lovely little humming-birds, and 
the gorgeous butterflies and many- 
coloured lizards seem brisker than before. 


Tradesmen’s boys delivering goods in 
Buxton by sledge 


A' schoolboy in East Anglia finds cycling 
rather difficult 
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1922 WEATHER 

REMARKABLE CHANGES 

Where Our Air Supply Comes 
From 

WHAT WE OWE TO A GALE 

By Our Weather Correspondent 

The first weeks of the year have been 
notable for remarkable variations of 
temperature. 

On some days the weather has been 
uncomfortably mild and muggy, with 
leaden skies ; on others the clouds have 
cleared, and both day and night have 
been keenly cold and bright. It is an 
interesting paradox that usually during 
midwinter bright sunshine is associated 
with cold weather and gloomy condi¬ 
tions with warmth. 

The explanation lies in the fact that 
the temperature of the air in winter 
depends, in our latitudes, far less on the 
amount of heat received direct from the 
sun than upon the place from which the 
supply of air is being brought. 

Warm Winds from the Atlantic 

On the mild days the air is commonly 
reaching this country from the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is warm and very heavily 
charged with moisture, and, as this 
moisture condenses into cloud, and 
possibly into rain, a great deal of heat is 
released. This heat cannot radiate into 
space because the cloud-canopy acts as a 
blanket and keeps it from getting away. 

When, on the other hand, the wind is 
bringing Polar air, as this current passes 
from colder to warmer latitudes any - 
moisture it contains is evaporated, and 
so we get clear and cloudless skies. This 
enables much heat to escape into space 
during the long winter nights, so that, in 
addition to.the cold wind, we experience 
what are known as radiation frosts. 

Fierce Gales in Winter 

One of the worst gales for a long time 
swept across England at the end of 
last year. In the West a good deal of 
damage was reported, while in the North 
of England great floods occurred. During 
the winter months strong south-westerly 
winds are the rule rather than the excep¬ 
tion on the exposed westerly coasts of 
Ireland and Scotland, though iu Eastern 
England they are often little more than 
gentle breezes. 

These winds are known as the Perma¬ 
nent Westerlies of the North Temperate 
Zone, one of the many great air-drifts 
which blow nearly all the year round in 
the same direction, like the Trade Winds 
of the North Atlantic and the Roaring 
Forties of the Southern Ocean. 

Studying the Weather at Sea 

It is interesting to note that it is to a 
gale—a gale which occurred in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the British Isles on October 
25, 1859—that the beginning of Govern¬ 
ment Weather Service in this country is 
due. The disaster to H.M.S. Royal 
Charter during that memorable storm 
was the subject of an official inquiry, and 
from that time a department of the 
Board of Trade was entrusted with the 
duty of studying the weather at sea in 
order that warning might be given of 
impending storms. Storm signals are 
still hoisted at the coastguard stations to 
warn mariners. 

The department which thus began 
grew into the Meteorological Office, and 
is now a vast organisation which studies 
all phases of the weather and issues 
daily forecasts, which are useful, not only 
at sea, but to farmers, engineers, and 
many others whose work or pleasure 
depends on an accurate knowledge of the 
coming weather. 

But most of all today is this work 
necessary for aviators, and no flying 
man would dare to take the risk of 
setting out on a long flight without 
studying the records of the Meteoro¬ 
logical Office in order to know what 
winds he is likely to encounter and their 
probable strength and duration. 



The snow-plough clearing the main street of Buxton 


England has been in the grip 0! winter, and these photographs, taken in the Peak District 
and in East Anglia, show scenes that look more like Switzerland or Russia than Great 
Britain. In England, however, the snow does not usually lie on the ground very long 
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400,000 FRANCS FOR 
ANATOLE FRANCE 

GREATEST WRITER IN HIS 
r COUNTRY 


His Share in a Rich Man’s 
Fortune 

OLD MAN WHO LOVES PEACE 

By Oup Paris Correspondent 

After having signed the famous will 
that was going" to make his name 
immortal Alfred Nobel, smiling, said to 
his lawyer : “ From this settlement I 
never would have been entitled to one 
of my prizes ! Let others be more 
fortunate than I ! ” 

Nobel left hfs fortune to help literature 
and art, and he also meant a special 
award to be given to men of any county 
{....whose work best sums up their mother¬ 
land’s ideals. 

So far only Sully-Prudhomme, Frederic 
Mistral, Romain Holland, and Maeter¬ 
linck have had this honour among 
writers in French ; and now' Anatole 
France is awarded the prize by the 
Swedish Academy, at the end of a life so 
full that nothing can be added to its glory. 

Enriching the Language 

Anatole France is the greatest writer 
in France. He represents what is 
most exquisite and most refined in the 
French language, and no other single man 
has contributed more to spread the 
^ spiritual influence, of France in Europe. 
He is one of those men who leave behind 
them a. language enriched with new 
fertilising forms fashioned out of their 
own vigorqus thoughts. His books, of 
course, are ,characteristically French in 
their subjects and treatment.' 

Apart from- genius, modesty is the 
chief characteristic of the' new laureate 
of the Nobel Foundation. Anatole 
France is so self-forgetful that it is 
difficult to get from him any. details 
touching his own life.' 

His Modesty 

Question him closely about his be¬ 
ginnings, and he merely says : "I 
started with archaeological. work—some 
articles for dictionaries, prefaces that 
editors asked for ; and then I wrote such 
and such books. None of them was good.” 

And what malicious cunning does he 
not put forth to avoid questions! As one 
of his admirers was asking the great man 
which work of his he preferred, Anatole 
France, making up a title at the moment, 
answered “ The China Vase,” which, 
of course, is not a title of a book at all. 

And what pains he takes to evade 
praise ! When he was a candidate for 
the French Academy one of the so- 
called immortals declared: “Monsieur, 
everything you have written is against 
my creed ; but genius is a gift from 
Heaven, and I should go against God’s 
will in not voting for you ; ” and when 
this conversation was recalled the kind 
master, unable to disown it, added : 
“ Perhaps that man had not read a 
single book of mine/' 

The Great World State 

Everything interest's Anatole France. 
His joy is to make other people happy. 
Anybody is certain to be welcomed at 
his house by the hoped-for word, the 
word of welcome that gladdens the 
heart. And this kindness is extended to 
the whole world, for the great man is 
a great humanitarian, a great European, 
a great international ; he thinks that 
every soul on earth should look upon his 
fellow - creatures as comrades and 
brothers. He thinks that there should 
be no separate States, but one great 
State, the World. He is one of the strong¬ 
est friends the cause of Peace ever had. 

From all this we shall be prepared to 
hear of the noble use Anatole France is 
going to make of the Nobel Prize : we are 
told that our philosopher will give it 
over—and the amount is about 400,000 


THE GREAT IDOL 

OVERDOING A GOOD 
THING 

Schoolmasters Call a Halt to 
Sport 

TOO MUCH ATHLETICS 

A Tew weeks ago the C.N. published 
an article by one of its staff, an old 
athlete, warning its readers against 
the bad results of excessive indulgence 
in athletics. Now the headmasters 
of the country, who have been meeting 
in conference during the holidays, have 
heard similar -warnings from thoughtful 
members of their'owiY body. \ 

There is nothing finer, of course, for 
growing boys and girls than healthy 
physical exercise in moderation ; fo'ot- 
ball, cricket, tennis, hockey, swimming, 
skating, gymnastics, are all magnificent 
aids to health and happiness when 
pursued in reason. * But the tendency 
grows to make these recreations an end 
rather than a means. There are parents 
\vho would rather see their boy get his 
colours for a gaffie than high honours 
for intellectual pursuits, and there are 
masters who pander to that desire. : . 

A Sound Mind in a Sound Body 

Now, the boy whq slacks in the class- 
room and works onlybn The field or 
river will never make a' good citizen, 
any more than; the little prig who 
scorns the open air and its joyous tasks 
and lives only for his books. 

We must blend ,Quf % : -habits as we 
blend our foods. We must not develop 
the mind at the ruinous cost of health ; 
but just as surely we must avoid 
starving the brain and overtaxing 
the heart in order to add a mile to our 
running distance q£, to*, knock a few 
seconds off our time for the 100 yards. 

Schools which make an idol of 
athletics are not the best friends of 
education, and the ‘tendency to increase 
inter-school rivalry in sport should be 
condemned. Sport should be followed 
for the game's sake, not .simply td beat 
other schools and win pjicap notoriety 
in the sporting: Press./- 

Good Servant and Bad Master 

Sport should make us? healthier and 
happier; our boys and "girls should not 
be sacrificed to it. Fire is a good 
serveint but a bad master, and ilie 
same is true of athletics'.' ! 

Such are some of the truths that 
have been running in the minds of the 
headmasters who have been discussing 
the subject, and every thinking parent 
will be with them in their protests. 

We are in danger today of turning 
out a generation of boys and girls with 
weak hearts and overstrained muscles 
who will become'weedy veterans before 
they reach their prime, and the C.N. is 
in fullest sympathy with the most 
thoughtful minds controlling the great 
schools of the country in this attempt 
to rationalise sport and to keep it 
within reasonable bounds. 


Continued from the previous column 

francs at the present rate of exchange-— 
to the Russian Famine Fund. 

' This man, who is now 78, is a child of 
Paris. He was born in the very core of 
it, in a house of the Latin Quarter, near 
the Seine. A precocious, sensitive, 
affectionate child, he was fond of books 
before he was able to open them. 
Earlier than most children he knew how 
to look at things, at their shapes, at 
their colours ; and how to enjoy them. 
His father, a deep man, kept a bookshop ; 
his mother was sweet, refined, and 
tenderness itself ; and the child inherited 
good' qualities from both. 

Anatole France is a great traveller. 
He has been all over Europe several 
times ; he has been to Africa, to America, 
and in all countries his coming was 
hailed with joy. 

At home,in his quiet house in Touraine, 
each day brings this great man a budget 
of letters from unknown friends in every 
part of the world. 


CHINA’S PRIME 
MINISTER 

Boy From the Missionary 
; Schools 

- ENGLISH A SECOND i- 
MOTHER TONGUE 

Only very ignorant people now sup¬ 
pose the Chinese to be a backward or 
inferior race. As for their distinguished 
men, they can take their places on an 
equality with those of any other country. 
This, they admit, is largely due to the 
valuable work of education done in 
China by missionaries, especially English 
and Americans. . 

For example. Dr. W. W. Yen, the 
new Prime Minister of the Chinese Re¬ 
public, was educated at St. John’s'Col¬ 
lege, Shanghai, which belongs to the U.S. 
Methodist Episcopal Church* and at the 
•*Anglo~Chinese College. Then he went;to 
America at the age of 26, took a number 
of prizes, and was soon attached to the 
'Chinese Minister’s staff in' Washington. 
Here he did so well that when' the 
Republic was founded, he became 
; Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 

After this he had further experience 
in diplomacy, and now he has, at the age 
of 44, been made Prime.. Minister. He 
admits that he owes a great deal to the 
missionary schools, and says that, 
thanks to them, English is becoming in 
China among educated people " almost 
a second mother tongue.” 

SOUTeLsEA ISLANDERS 
Some Curious Impressions 

The Australian warship Melbourne has 
been cruising in the less frequented parts 
of the South Seas, and some of the obser¬ 
vations made by the crew are curious. 

They expected that the islanders 
would be amazed at some of their modern 
wonders, as, for instance, the great, 
sweeping searchlights.. ‘But no. They 
accepted everything as possible to the 
white man. As one who could speak a 
little English on one of the remote 
islands said, ” All the same to the 
white man.” Wonder at his doings is 
dead. What can he not do ? 

It was the white.man, in fact, who 
was surprised and taken aback. He 
was surprised at the fine boat-building, 
and road-making, and artistic orna¬ 
mentation of the Pacific people. 

And also he was surprised to find how 
easily he was baffled. One boat’s crew 
rushed eagerly into, the bush keen for 
adventure, and got it; Before they 
realised their danger they were lost, and 
only after long and anxious tramping 
they, knew not where did they, by aid 
of the night and the ship's searchlight, 
find the beach again, and return to their 
ship crestfallen. 

The Polynesian was more at home with 
the white man’s wonders than the white 
man was with his commonplaces. . 


THE BAILIE’S MAPS 
Help Yourselves from the C.N. 

A Glasgow correspondent, who is so 
good as to say that he doubts whether 
there is in the world any other publica¬ 
tion with, such condensed interest as the 
C.N., tells us how cordially a Glasgow 
audience, composed largely of members 
of the British Astronomical Association, 
received comments in praise of the paper 
from Bailie James Lewis, F.R.A.S. 

Bailie Lewis was lecturing at the 
Royal Technical College on astronomy, 
and, as some of his illustrations on the 
blackboard were taken from our sky 
and time maps, the Bailie would add at 
the foot of his sketches the letters C.N. 
The allusion was instantly understood by 
the audience, even if the lecturer had not 
added : “ These excellent maps are from 
that valuable little paper the Child¬ 
ren’s Newspaper ” ; and there was 
instant and general applause. ' - 

We are delighted that all who spread 
knowledge in this way should make full 
use of our columns. 


THE THANKFUL 
VILLAGE 

WHERE ALL THE MEN 
' CAME BACK 

The Thirteen Heroes of Woolley 
in Somerset 

A STORY FROM A QUIET 
VALLEY 

Everybody^ who goes to Bath-^-aiid. 
who does not sooner or later ?—climbs 
steeply, from/the ancient city by the 
north road to the high, broad-backed 
hill of Lansdown, where in July, 1643, 
was fought one of the fiercest oL the 
early battles of-the great Civil War. 

At nightfall it seemed like a drawn 
battle, but it was the Parliamentarians, 
under Waller, who drew off,- and Waller’s 
'friend and- enemy, Sir Ralph Hopton, 
spent the night in Bath as victor. 

The obelisk on the' battlefield pre¬ 
serves the memory of Sir Bevil Gren¬ 
ville; who fell leading the Gornishmen 
whose bravery had won the victory. 
Where shall the next famed Grenville’s ashes 
stand ? : • .' ; :.; 

Thy grandsire fills the sea* and .thou the land, 
says the inscription. That grandsire was 
Sir Richard Grenville, the immortal hero 
of the Revenge. 

Village Whose.Name WiH'Live 

Now, on this breezy upland, the sad¬ 
dening memory of war still lingers after 
nearly 280 years. To the eastward the 
down sinks suddenly into the deep and 
narrow valley of Swainswick, with 
Charmy Down, as steep but not as high, 
beyond the little brook at the hill foot. 

Dropping down a footpath into this 
secluded valley, a long half-mile nearer 
Bath than the Grenville monument, we 
stumble upon a little hillside village with 
seventy people. Woolley is its name. 

“ Of Woolley,” says the writer of a 
bo9k on Somerset, “ there is nothing, I 
think, to say.” But never again will 
anyone write about this outlying village 
of ancient Bath that it has no message 
to send to the world. It will live as long 
in memory as the blood-stained down 
above it. For this hamlet of Woolley has 
become a part of the story of England. 
From the seclusion of its little vale it tells 
what the men of the English countryside 
did in the Great World War. 

Wonder of Wonders 

Woolley, that has no shop, no inn, no 
school^ not even a Ietter-box—-onIy 13 
houses and about 70 people—sent to the 
war, from its 13 houses, 13 men, sent 
them afar, to the slaughter grounds of 
France, to the stony wilds of Palestine, 
to the parched sands of Mesopotamia. 
They went and they fought, and—wonder 
of wonders —they all came safely back l 
Nearly all the village churches of 
England are making themselves more 
sacred by recording on lasting memorials 
the names of the men of the parish who 
answered their country's call and of the 
honoured dead. But the little church of 
Woolley, dedicated to AIT Saints, has a 
record peculiarly its own, a record of 
devout gratitude. 

Sor/ow and Gratitude 

Here is the inscription on its brass 
tablet recently unveiled : 

To the Glory of God, and In Thankful 
Remembrance of the Safe Return of 
All the Men 

Connected with this Parish who by 
sea and land served their King 
and Country in the Great War, 1914—1919 
One of the men was gassed, one was 
wounded at Ypres, one gained the Croix 
de Guerre for rescuing French wounded 
under fire ; but all are home again in the 
most thankful village in England. 

Alas! Swainswick, a larger village 
across the brook, half a mile away, 
mourns five officers and twelve men. 
Nowhere in England will the inmost 
spirit of the war, as it . was felt in the 
hearts of men and women, be enshrined 
more fittingly than, in this little valley 
below the historic, ridge of Lansdown, 
sorrow commingling with gratitude. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



i: losAngeles ®!stric! has experienced 

•yksevere e&rlhqu&k* shocks end „. 

: censid«rai>!e dar.*^ was done ,£ | SUGAR 

Equatoi—the‘middle • 
fine round iV. ej^lobe . 

Withrn this belt the sun is 


overhead at noon, in Februaiy^ 


Where They are Harvesting 

Wheat. East India and Egypt. 
Sugar. West Indies, Mexico, 
Central America, India, Egypt, 
and Japan. Tobacco. India. 
Linseed. India. Cocoa. W. Indies, 
Venezuela, Ecuador, W. Africa. 
Cotton. Egypt and India. 


Scienriric ooservanons in rn<* Die&x. ana 

■ ;i uninhabited Soul'll 5 Hollands, by theCope 
jiAntardic Expedition in 1920,arc reported; 


Scientists who have explored 
Mount Kosciusko state that in 
thcolacial aye Australia Had 
etepnant-like wombats, marsupial•&£ 
lions, and rhinocoroses 


•- —-®§Stwv 5 . 

Tasmania's apple and pear crop is likely £ 
to bo a record mis season.and it is expected ;l 
to send a million cases b England | 


BRINGING DOWN PRICES 


LIVE WIRE DANGER 


FROM THE LONG AGO 


IRISH PEACE 


Cheaper Train Fares lor Coal 

English and Welsh railway companies 
have now reduced their charges for the 
transport of coal, limestone, and the 
raw materials of the iron and steel in¬ 
dustry. 

Deputations from the chief industrial 
organisations have made several at¬ 
tempts during the last few months to 
get the freight charges lowered, but 
hitherto without success. The railways, 
while admitting the benefit to trade 
generally, have been waiting for some 
assurance that reduced rates would be 
followed by an increase in traffic. They 
have now been finally persuaded to try 
the experiment. 

As the coal we burn often . comes 
from a great distance, it is obvious that 
the coal merchant in fixing his price 
must take into consideration the cost of 
transport from the mine. A reduction 
in this means a reduction in the price 
of coal. 

Cheaper coal will mean that people 
can afford to buy more coal. Collieries 
which have barely re-started since the 
great strike will get going once more, 
and thousands of miners working half¬ 
time and earning half wages will be 
restored to full-time employment. . 


OVER THE ALPS 
At a Hundred Miles an Hour 

A new aeroplane is being manufac¬ 
tured for flying over the Alps. It will 
make air journeys to and across Switzer¬ 
land quicker and more comfortable than 
they have been hitherto. 

It has space for two passenger and 
one pilot, with plenty of room for 
luggage. The passenger can sit in an 
open car or have it closed, as he chooses. 
The speed will be 115 miles an hour. 


Nine Warnings 

A schoolboy in Ottawa has been killed 
by picking up a live wire in the street. 

A few days afterwards all the school- 
children in the province received a notice 
from the Electric Power Commiss ion 
with these nine points of warning : 

1. Do not touch fallen or hanging wires 

2. Do not climb poles or towers 1 

3. Do not climb trees in which wires run 

4 . Do not touch or shake guy wires 

5 . Do not throw stones at insulators 

6 . Do not fly kites across the wires 

7. Do not stand below men working 

8 . If you see a wire down report it 

9. Keep away from power houses 

Not only in Canada, but wherever 
electricity runs through wires, these 
points should be remembered. 


THE KANGAROO 
An Ancient Australian Family 

Discoveries made by a geological 
expedition in New South Wales have 
strengthened the theory that the 
kangaroo is the big survivor of a number 
of animals that used to carry their young 
in pouches and leap on their hind-legs, 
instead of walking on all-fours. 

Australia, it seems, was the home, 
one hundred thousand years ago, of 
lions and rhinoceroses which leaped in 
this way. They were of huge size and 
strength, and could endure intense cold, 
for in those times Australia was covered 
with ice. 

Pronunciations in this Paper 

Archimedes . * Ar-ke-me-deez 

Cetewayo , . Ivaych-way-yo 

Isandhlwana E-sand-loo-ah-nah 
Kosciusko . Kosh-che-oosh-ko 
Pharmaceutical . Far-mah-su-te-kal 
Taurus , t , , * Taw-rus 

Vera Cruz t * * Vay-rah Kroos 


A River Bed Discovery 

The discovery of the skeleton of a 
member of the extinct dinosaur family, 
resembling an overgrown desert toad, 
has been reported by Professor W. A. 
Parks of Toronto University. • 

The skeleton, well-nigh intact, was 
discovered in the Red Deer River, 
Alberta, having been buried in the salt 
marshes, where its owner presumably 
got lost in the very long ago. It belongs 
to the Cretaceous period, and is about 
thirty feet long. 

The most curious feature of this 
ancient creature is the horn, which is 
about three feet long and lies flat 
along the back, pointing backwards. 
Professor Parks is puzzled to know to 
what use this eccentric weapon could 
have been put ; it would be utterly 
useless against an .enemy in front. 

A Greek name is being sought for 
this queer animal. It would probably be 
a name indicating a reptile with a horn 
on its head pointing backward. 

THE GOOD RAYS 
Influences of a Rare Metal 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

The world has heard a great deal 
during recent years about the curative 
power of radium rays ; but there are 
other substances besides radium which 
give off curative rays. 

If the rare metal named tungsten is 
used in an electric arc lamp it produces 
not only light and heat rays, but also 
invisible rays beyond the violet end of 
the spectrum ; and these ultra-violet 
rays have been found to be bactericidal 
and to possess healing properties. 

Dr. W. J. Burroughs reports that he 
has used them in cases of a poisoned 
finger, of an ulcer on the leg, of swollen 
glands of the neck, of ear trouble, and 
has found that they possess remarkable 
healing properties. He has found, also, 
that fumes given off by the rays have a 
beneficial effect in cases of catarrh of 
the ear and throat. 


Strengthened by Pact Between 
North and South 

A HOPEFUL SIGN 

Following the settlement between the 
Irish and Great Britain, there has come 
quickly an arrangement between the 
new government at Dublin and the 
Ulster Cabinet—not a complete liquida¬ 
tion of their differences, but an agree¬ 
ment to discuss them in a sensible and 
reasonable spirit. 

Sir James Craig, the Ulster Prime 
Minister, after vowing that he would 
ne’er consent, at last consented to meet 
Mr. Michael Collins, the Irish Prime 
Minister, and they settled that the 
boundary between Ulster and the res:t 
of Ireland should be fixed by friendly 
discussion, that the absurd boycott of 
Belfast goods by the South should cease, 
and that the boycott of Roman Catholic 
workers in the Belfast shipyards—which 
provoked the boycott of goods-—should 
be dropped also. 

Further, the two governments will try 
to hit upon a good plan for dealing with 
matters which affect the whole country. 
This must mean that sooner or later 
they will have an Assembly for this 
purpose and unity will be restored. 
The whole arrangement gives cause for 
rejoicing ; it proves that racial bitter¬ 
ness is dying down. 

GOLD MINE STRIKE 
Labour Trouble in South Africa 

The Rand in South Africa is in the 
throes of a great labour dispute. The 
mines are silent, the white miners having 
struck and the black workers having been 
sent to their homes. All men of good¬ 
will have been striving to prevent the 
I dispute from spreading to the railways. 
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A Little Way Down 

A well-known naturalist was 
** digging in his garden the 
other day, taking out a trench 
three spits deep, when down at 
the bottom he came upon a 
cluster of crocuses with tall 
shoots sticking up from the bulbs. 

Many gardeners would have 
thought no more about the mat¬ 
ter, but this naturalist is a 
thinker, and, looking at that 
deeply buried cluster of little 
crocuses, he asked himself this 
-interesting question : 

How is it that these crocuses started 
to grow in good time to catch up their 
brothers and sisters nearer the earth’s 
surface ? 

On his way down to them he 
had passed toads and frogs com¬ 
fortably tucked' up in the earth 
for the" winter season, and many 
worms, of course, which had fled 
down from the frosty surface of 
the ground. All these sights 
had made him think of instinct, 
and had recalled to his mind the 
saying of Darwin's servant that 
if the master would give up 
bothering himself over (earth¬ 
worms and do something sensi¬ 
ble he would enjoy better health 
and be more useful to the world. 

But these little crocuses ! 

You may say to yourself, 
“ Well, they were down in the 
warm, and so, of course, they 
grew quicker than those that 
were nearer the top." But two 
mysteries remain. First, can a 
bulb regulate how high it will 
grow ? And, second, how does 
anything grow at all, or, in other 
words : What is growth ? What 
is this process of development 
so familiar to us all? 

Here is a mystery which has 
never been explained. For hun¬ 
dreds of thousands of years man, 
who can measure the stars, weigh 
the suns, and harness the light¬ 
ning, has puzzled his head over 
the acorn, unable to explain how 
it becomes an oak. And now a 
naturalist leans on his spade, 
stares at a cluster of buried cro¬ 
cuses, and wonders at a mystery. 
Those crocuses, in spite of circum¬ 
stances enough to break all their 
hopes, were reaching up to the 
light, climbing toward the sun, 
with the energy of an acorn. 

- One thing we may safely infer 
from those crocuses. No dark 
and sorrowful circumstances need 
prevent the spirit of any one of 
us from reaching up to the Light. 
As long as a plant is growing it 
is happy ; as long as a human 
being is growing it is safe—and 
a human being cannot be happy 
unless it is growing. 

But, all the same, there is a 
grave warning here for those 
grown-ups who rule us and make 
it difficult for any child to reach 
the full height of its powers and 
the true place it is meant for in 
the world. Life is not meant to 
be thwarted : it must be free to 
reach its destiny. 
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The Wise Little Maid 

M r - Rockefeller/ the king of the 
oil trade, is the richest man in 
the world. Nobody knows how many 
millions of pounds he has given away ; 
nobody knows how many millions he 
has left. We believe it is true that he 
would give them all for a year of health. 

We are thinking of him because he 
has just been driving with a girl friend, 
and the millionaire asked her where 
she would like to go, “ I . don!t 
know,” said the little maid. “ Where 
would you ? ” “ I should like to go 

to heaven, my dear,” said the Oil King 
with a smile, “ Ah, yes ! ” said the 
little maid; “but even all your 
gasolene is not enough to get you 
there—is it ? ” 

The story does not tell .us what Mr. 
Rockefeller "said, but do v we really 
need to know ? " y “. 



The Shadow ; y. - 

There are two mil li oh' b fe ad will n e rs in the 


United Kingdonv with itoAvbrk to do 

The Cat, the Apple, and the Kettle 

The Finsen Institute in Copenhagen, 
where they/use light, rays to cure 
disease, has been celebrating its silver 
wedding—the silver; wedding of light 
to disease. It is twenty-five years old. 
How many people know the origin of 
this very interesting place ? 

One day, when- he was ill—as often 
happened—Dr. Finsen, looking out 
through' the window of his room, 
caught sight of a cat basking in the 
sun on a roof near by. Watching the 
creature, indifferently at first, he soon 
began to follow its movements more 
intently, for he noticed that as the 
shadow grew the cat moved on to 
get as much sunshine as possible. 

Dr. Finsen then reflected that the 
cat must have felt the benefit of the 
light, as she instinctively went to it; 
and from that day the physician made 
up his mind to study the relation of 
sunlight to health and happiness. 

So that this cat was, without know¬ 
ing it, a benefactor of humanity. Let 
us remember it, along with Newton’s 
apple and James Watt’s kettle. 

© ' 

The question is not for man what he 
can scorn,but what he can love. Ruskin. 


A Chance for Peace 

There* is, more and more hope for 
Ireland. The two Prime Ministers, 
who were never, never to meet, have 
met, certain wise arrangements have 
been made between them, and 'the 
spirit of war gives way at last to the 
spirit of peace. 

It is always so. Get rid of War, and 
Peace will do her perfect work. 

Tip-Cat 

^ows as small as dogs have been seen 
’ in Africa. Now \vc know where 
condensed milk comes from. 

0 .. 

According to a contemporary “ Noth¬ 
ing pays like peace.” Wc hope that 
Peace will soon set a better example. 

□ * 

q'HL secretary of a Vegetarian Society 
complains that the times are out 
of joint, lie ought not to want one. 

’• .0 , ‘ ~ ... 

There is; talk again of reforming the 
.House’ of , Lords. . Would ‘it not 
save money just to re stuff .the old 
benches? . ' 

; - •' no •. ; . „• ' 

Jhe price of a cup of coffee has gone 
down in the tea-shops. What about 
the'tea in the coffee-shops ? 

; -. - .'.a / 

The public are informed that forged 
Treasury notes have a rougher finish 
than real ones. Well, 
they - . deserve- to 
come'to a bad end. 

. 0 : ; 

Everything - ; is 
coming down at 
last. There has even . 
been a snowfall. 

■ , 0 ■ -. ■ 

What the pessi-' 

mist wants is** 
a good.square meal. 

0 ■ - i ‘ ■ 

yyhY did the dish 
riih away ? Be¬ 
cause a silversmith 
was chasing it. 

0 

At 15, writes .a 
. correspondent, 
a boy should have 
learned' all lie is 
likely to ‘ want. It will take him all 
the rest of his life to get- it. 

0 

JTLECTipN prophets say Mr. Lloyd 
* George will soon be going to the 
country. But not for a change, he hopes. 

A Great Man Passes 

A great and splendid man has 
passed away in Viscount Bryce. 
He was one of the best and wisest 
men that Ireland ever gave to the 
English-speaking world. He was a 
friend of progress and learning ; lie 
was kindness and generosity itself; he 
had in him the genius of the scholar, 
the writer, the professor, and the 
statesman. 

He loved peace and pursued it; he 
wrote gieat books on the ancient Holy 
Roman Empire and the modern 
American Republic; and he gave his 
life to building up good feeling among 
the people of • all nations. His name 
will live a long, long time. 
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. The Man by the Sea 

By Our Country Girl 

Jt was dark, but wc could dimly make 
out the lights of a ship in the bay. 
We stood on the sea front, asking 
one another what kind of craft she 
could be. Presently we noticed a 
man standing near by, whom we knew 
by sight. He touched his hat, and told 
us about- her—the latest naval freak.- 
We asked if he had been to sea ? 
Yes, lie said, for twelve years. He 
was a broad-shouldered; thick-set 
man, with a weather-beaten face and 
shrewd blue eyes, self-respect and in¬ 
telligence stamped all over him. He 
looked a typical young petty officer 
in the Royal Navy. However, he 
.had been in the merchant service. 
“ You see more of the world like that/’ 
lie said. “ A battleship can be pre¬ 
cious like a barracks if you’re always 
stuck in one station.” • * 

. He had had some wonderful voyages 
and seen strange things. 

It came out that he had held the 
important post of boatswain, which 
corresponds to regimental sergeant- 
major, on board one of the great liners. 

At last we said, “ But don’t you 
want to go back ? ” 

“ Ah, don’t I \ ” he exclaimed, in a 
steady, manly, voice which yet rang 
with the earnestness of his longing.' 

“ Well, what keeps you ashore ? ” 

He said, “ The wife’s delicate, and 
I have her in the hospital a good bit. 
I have to look after her and the child¬ 
ren. My mother gets them their 
dinner, and I give them their tea and 
put them to bed. They’re very good 
children; they give me no trouble.” 

“ And what do you work at ? ” 

“ There’s no steady work in a place 
like this. I hate hanging about, so 
I turn my hand to anything I can get 
to do. Sailoring makes, you pretty 
handy. Mostly I go fishing, and hawk 
my catch round the back doors.” : 

And the man who had been a boat¬ 
swain, and seen strange things, and 
now spent his time haggling with cooks 
and lodging-house keepers, laughed 
good-humouredly toward the sea. 

9 

Were Half the Power 

' The Peace Conference at Washington 
brings into notice again, with singular appro¬ 
priateness, ttyese famous lines from Longfellow. 



Were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind 
from error, 

There were no need of arsenals or forts. 

£)OWN the dark future, through long 
generations, 

The echoing sounds grow fainter and 
then cease; 

And, like a bell, with solemn, sweet 
vibrations, 

I hear once more the Voice of Christ 
say “ Peace ! ” 

pc ace !. And no longer from its 
brazen portals 

The blast of Mars’ great organ shakes 
the skies! 

But, beautiful as songs of the im¬ 
mortals, 

The holy melodies of love arise. 
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WHAT IS HAPPENING 
ON THE MOON? 

ARE THE CRATERS STILL 
ACTIVE ? 

Surprising View of Our Shining 
Planet 

THE WHITE VEIL OF VAPOURS 

Are the Moon’s volcanoes still active ? 
This is the startling question now being 
discussed by American astronomers. 

Scientists are taking * a very great 
interest in the study of the Moon, and this 
interest has been enormously increased 
since Professor Pickering* expressed the 
belief that some form of vegetable life* 
still exists on the Moon. 

. A few years ago certain astronomers, 
were of opinion that there might ; 
exist in the crater pits and clefts and 
cracks of the Moon’s surface heavy? 
vapours that would furnish the neces-’; 
sary atmosphere for the support of 
certain forms of life. Some now go.« 
further and declare that snow and ice 
exist on the Moon, because parts of the 
Moon’s surface reflect sunlight quite as 
brilliantly as if they were covered with 
freshly-fallen snow. 

Mystery of the Craters 

According to Miss Isabel M. Lewis, 
of the United States Naval Observatory, 
there is evidence that certain small lunar 
markings described as crater cones, an d 
resembling the volcanoes of the Earth, 
ar& at times temporarily obscured from 
view by a white veil of vapours. This 
has led some astronomers to suggest 
that these crater cones are really active 
volcanic vents, and that there is con¬ 
siderable eruptive activity going on in 
the Moon. 

Hitherto it has been so generally 
assumed that the Moon was an utterly 
dead . world that the majority of 
astronomers have troubled little about 
using the biggest and best telescopes for 
studying it. Supposed changes in the 
doors of the craters have not been 
followed up carefully enough to put 
the question of their reality beyond 
question. But, as Miss Lewis says, there 
are now more unsolved problems con¬ 
fronting us on the Moon than there are 
among the distant stars. 

Oxygen in the Rocks 

According to geologists more oxygen 
is found in the first six feet of the Earths 
crust than in all the atmosphere above, 
and it is quite possible that oxygen also 
exists, in the Moon’s surface rocks. 
Beneath the surface of the Moon chemical 
changes may be going on w T hich would 
naturally produce considerable heat, 
and, if the heat exists, volcanic action 
is quite possible. 

Such action would be extremely 
difficult to see from the Earth for 
various reasons. In the first place, the 
.Moon, being without an atmosphere like 
ours, the gases ejected from the cracks 
or craters would not be distributed over 
a wide area, as they are on the Earth; 
they would be concentrated, and 
solidify in a very small space. 

New Light on an Old Subject 

This fact would, in the second place, 
make it necessary for any astronomer 
who wished to see the eruption to have 
his powerful telescope trained exactly 
on the spot* where it occurred, and, in the 
third place, the chance that he would be 
looking through the telescope at exactly 
the right moment would be very remote. 

This renewed study of the Moon, 
whose condition we all supposed to have 
been finally settled years ago, is en¬ 
thralling in its possibility, and not only 
astronomers but all who take any in¬ 
terest in science and the wonders of the 
universe will look forward keenly to the 
result of the new observations that? arc 
to be made. Picture on this page 


NEWS FROM 

The French Government has lately 
sold a torpedo boat for about £200. 

A fireplace over five centuries old, in 
excellent preservation, has been found in 
making alterations at a Guildford shop. 

London Colder than Iceland 

The Prime Minister of Iceland, who 
has been visiting London, finds the 
climate colder than his own country. 

Death of the Pope 

Pope Benedict XV, who died on 
January 22, will always be remembered 
as the pope who was elected and reigned 
during the Great War. 


F ew people know that one of our 
most 1 daring airmen in the war 
was a cripple, permanently lame. 

Jack Scott, as he was called by his 
friends—Group-captain Alan John Lance 
Scott, to give him his full name and 
title—was a young law student when 
the war began. At once he thought of 
the Flying Corps; soon he was accepted 
for service, but before he could get 
himself sent out to France he had a very 
bad accident. The machine in which 
he was Hying collapsed at a height of 
2000 feet/ As it fell he did everything 
he could to get it under control, and at 
last succeeded sufficiently to moderate 
the shock of its fall. But he could not 
save himself from being badly hurt. 
He recovered, but was lamed for life. 

Most men would have settled down 
quietly after that experience, but Jack 
Scott/as soon as he .was out of hospital, 
set to work to get a command in France. 
‘'To fight in an aeroplane,” he declared, 


EVERYWHERE 

A Surrey reader reports honeysuckle 
in full flower in mid-January. 

Another Island Gets Home Rule 

The island of Sark, one of the Channel 
Islands, has just been granted Home 
Rule, and can now make its own laws. 

C.N. Among the Zulus 

A Natal reader, sending the picture of 
a Zulu mother carrying her child (see 
page 12), says the Zulus are told stories 
from the C.N. and look up in amaze¬ 
ment, sayfing : ” It is wonderful; God 
has given the white man great wisdom.” 


"is the one thing a lame man can do as 
well as those who have the full use of 
their legs.” At last he was given an air 
squadron, the both. 

As commander he was not supposed 
to fight himself, but he refused to " send 
boys up to risk their lives if he were 
not allowed to g© with them.” He be¬ 
came one of the most daring and per¬ 
sistent of fliers in the Air Service. He 
had many “ near shaves ” and many 
mishaps; but, as the Lord Chancellor 
has written of him, ” no risk could 
destroy so tenacious a life cr daunt a 
spirit so buoyant.” 

At the end of the war he was given 
employment as a regular soldier. Every¬ 
thing he undertook he did well, and 
many expected to see this lame man 
some day Chief of the Air Staff. But a 
cold caught in Switzerland developed 
into pneumonia, and in a few days he 
was dead. So a career of great promise 
for the future was sadly cut short. 


A NEW IDEA FOR 
MANKIND 

DAWN OF AN IMMENSE 
HOPE 

Are Fresh Powers in Store 
for the Human Race ? 

A BOOK BEING TALKED ABOUT 

A book has just been published which 
one of the critics declares to be " the 
most exciting book since Darwin’s 
Origin of Species.” The Times has said 
of its subject that it " is the dawning 
of an immense hope for the human race.” 

This book is the work of a Frenchman, 
M. Charles Baudouin, and in its English 
translation it is called ” Suggestion and 
Auto-Suggestion,” and is published by 
Allen & Unwin at 10s. 6d. It is not a very 
easy book to read, especially for young 
people, but what it teaches can be told 
in a few simple words. 

It tells us that it is possible, and not 
only possible but not very difficult, for 
each of us to obtain complete self- 
mastery of our lives. We can be absolute 
masters of our body.; we can make our 
minds do what we want them to do if 
our wants are reasonable. We need 
never be, as we say, “ the victim of 
circumstances.” We need never say that 
” temptation is too strong for us.” We 
need never give up a study or a game 
because it is too difficult. 

Keeping off Illness 

This book teaches us that w r e can cure 
ourselves of illnesses, and keep them off, 
and so strengthen our moral and intel¬ 
lectual life that we shall enjoy every 
ounce of existence. Instead of drifting, 
mankind can now direct its course. 

How is it done ? 

In its utmost simplicity the prescrip¬ 
tion is one of cheerful thinking, and 
perhaps for many that is the best way 
of alh But some are weak and inclined 
to despair, and for these, something else 
is needed. They must strengthen their 
minds by regular exercises, as weak 
bodies are strengthened by regular 
physical exercises. 

The Unconscious Mind 

They must learn, to begin with, that 
there is an immense range of their mind 
about which they know nothing. It is 
called the Unconscious Mind. It never 
sleeps. It never forgets. It is always, 
ready to do our bidding. To reach this 
mind and to tell it what we want to do 
we are urged to follow a particular plan. 

Every night in bed, when the body is 
relaxed, and the brain begins to be 
drowsy, we should repeat, in a lazy sing¬ 
song, the orders we wish to convey to our 
Unconscious Mind. For example: ’* I 
am well in body and quick in mind,” or 
" I wish to be obedient and clever,” or, 
as the great head of the New Nancy 
School, M. Coue, advises : “ Day by day, 
in every respect, 1 get better and better.” 
We are told to repeat these words 
directly we rouse from sleep and before 
we are fully awake. 

Master of the Mind 

M. Coue claims that he has cured 
cases of tuberculosis and paralysis by 
suggestion, and he proclaims that no 
outside influence is necessary ; our own 
suggestion, or auto-suggestion, can take 
the place of the professional adviser. We 
can all cure ourselves. We can all be¬ 
come masters of body and mind. 

We shall link up our conscious mind 
with our unconscious mind, and, think¬ 
ing happy thoughts, avoiding all that 
depresses or debases us, we shall become 
what we wish to become. It is as if a 
new power had been revealed to 
men, and who knows that in due time it 
may not revolutionise human life ? 


THE CRATERS OF THE MOON 



Some American astronomers who have been studying the Moon suggest that the craters are 
still active, and that eruptions of gas take place. This fine photograph of the Moon, showing 
at the bottom the giant crater Plato, and above it another immense crater, Archimedes, 
was taken through the great Mount Wilson telescope. See next column 

His Friends Will Not Forget Him 
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RAILWAYTH AT MIGHT 
CHANGE THE WORLD 

A TREMENDOUS IDEA 

How Britain Would be Frozen 
’ in an Arctic Climate 

WHAT A TEN-MILE CONCRETE 
DAM MIGHT DO 

A group of British business men is 
seeking permission from the Canadian 
Government to build a railway which, 
if it were carried out, might change the 
history of the world. 

It is proposed to join the coast of 
Labrador and the Island of Newfound¬ 
land by a railway running on a great 
concrete dam, ten miles long and fifty 
feet wide, across the Strait of Belle Isle. 

This narrow neck of sea is a gateway 
through the north-east wall of America,, 
and allows the cold Labrador Current 
that flows down from Greenland to get 
through and wrap America's eastern 
shore in a cold, icy scarf. 

In winter the St. Lawrence estuary 
becomes frozen and closed to naviga¬ 
tion, and the climate of Montreal and 
Toronto and New York is often like that 
of the Arctic regions. 

Warm Winters for America 

It is being pointed out to the Canadian 
authorities that such a dam as is sug¬ 
gested would change all this. The 
Labrador Current would no longer be 
able to pass down the eastern shores of 
America, but would be diverted east¬ 
ward into the Atlantic, and room would 
thus be left for the warm Gulf Stream, 
which flows up from the Gulf of Mexico, 
to bathe the North American coast 
i istead of being pressed away eastward 
by the Labrador Current.' 

It is a glowing prospect for Canada. 
That country, which is now frozen in 
the winter months, would have a genial 
climate that would attract a greater 
population. New industries would spring 
up, new wealth would be produced, new 
cities would rise. 

Changing a Continent’s Climate 

But here a - tremendous question 
arises. What .would become of the 
Labrador Current ? The engineers de¬ 
clare that the pressure of the water 
flowing from the south would force it 
in a grand curve back into the Arctic 
in the region of Spitsbergen ; but that' 
is mere speculation. No man can direct 
the oceans, and if the Labrador Current 
could really be diverted from the coast 
of America it, is more than likely that 
it would pass across the Atlantic, and 
bathe the British Isles and Europe. 

In that case, while the climate of East¬ 
ern Canada might be changed to that of 
Britain, the climate of the British Isles 
and of Europe would probably become 
like Labrador’s climate now. With 
frozen ports and an Arctic climate all 
through the winter months Britain 
could no longer be a great commercial 
nation, and the history of the world 
would take a new and startling turn. 

A Wonderful Button 

No one, of course, can say with 
certainty what would happen if this 
great dam were built. Perhaps the 
Labrador Current could not be diverted 
in this way ; the engineers may be 
wrong in all their calculations; but the 
building of the dam. has in it such 
tremendous possibilities for the most 
important nations of the world that it 
could never be allowed except after a 
conference of all the nations concerned. 

Perhaps, with gateways in the dam 
that could be opened and closed at will 
by hydraulic power, the Labrador 
Current might be directed either down 
the coast of. America or across the At¬ 
lantic to Europe, and a boy or girl, by 
touching a button, might change the 
climate and condition of some of the 
most important parts of the world. 

Such a power is too tremendous ever 
to be allowed in the hands of any group 
of men. Map in the next column \ 


LITTLE OWL S 
PINAFORE 
Mother’s First Lessons 

OBEDIENCE WHILE STILL 
IN THE EGG 

Have you ever seen a young owl ? If 
you have you will remember that it was 
covered with fine down or fluff, and that 
underneath this the feathers were begin¬ 
ning to grow. 

In one of his delightful bird lectures 
Mr. E. Kay Robinson has beeh explain¬ 
ing why this is. The down, he says, is 
really the.little owl’s pinafore. When 
Mother Owl brings in a mouse or a small 
bird for dinner, the family would make 
a. great mess of themselves in the nest 
unless their feathers were protected. The 
feathers might be damaged, perhaps, and 
that would handicap an owl all its life. 

So, as children have to wear pinafores 
to keep their clothes clean, the little owls 
have this overall of fluff to save their 
nice feathers. 

Several examples Mr. Kay Robinson 
gave of the obedience bird-mothers teach 
their children. Once he saw in a moor-- 
hen's nest a youngster chipping its shell 
in order to hatch out. Suddenly, the 
mother, a little distance off,- saw a 
stranger. She gave one loud cry ; the 
little unfledged creature at once stopped 
trying to get out of the egg, and stayed 
quite still. 

Thus the first lesson the mother 
taught the moorhen, even before it 
had hatched out, was obedience. The 
same instinct was at work in two young 
thrushes, which stopped hopping about 
immediately they heard their mother 
give a certain kind of cluck, and did not 
move until the naturalist had passed by. 

The more we learn about the ways of 
animals, the more we see how wonder- 
fully sensible they are. 


THE TEN-NATION 
HOME 

A Good Countess and Her 
Work 

MONUMENT OF GOODWILL 

The results of the Great War have 
been famine and disease over almost 
the whole of Europe, but the situation 
would have been much more terrible 
but for the assistance given from all 
quarters to the suffering people. 

Men and women of all nationalities, 
creeds, and professions, have brought 
succour to the famine-stricken ; and 
hundreds of thousands of lives have 
been saved by charity. Americans, 
English, Swiss, Dutch, Swedes, Nor¬ 
wegians, Italians, have all lent a help¬ 
ing hand and have done splendid 
work, and we delight to hear again of 
the continuance of the noble work car¬ 
ried on near Budapest by the Countess 
Apponyi-Karolyi and her daughters. 

The work was described in the C.N. 
two years ago, and the Countess has 
now written to say that the C.N. 
article brought some money to her 
almost empty coffers, and gave her 
courage to continue her work at a time 
when her courage almost failed. 

Since then the work has greatly de¬ 
veloped, and now she is appealing to 
ten countries to endow ten beds each in 
an Infants’ Home for ever, so making 
the Home a monument of international 
goodwill. Foreign money goes so far in 
Hungary now that quite small sums 
will suffice, and, with great faith in the 
ten countries to which she has appealed, 
the countess has already named the Hos¬ 
pital Concordia the Ten-Nation Hos¬ 
pital. Forty English pounds will en¬ 
dow a single bed, and there has rarely 
been a greater opportunity of buying 
happiness with a very little mone5 r . 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

CETEWAYO OF ZULULAND 

How the Zulus Lost Their 
Last King 

SAVAGES’ CHILDREN READING 
THE C.N. 

On February 8,1884, Cetewayo, the last 
king of united Zululand, died at Ekowe, 
a fugitive. 

The name Cetewayo recalls splendid 
romance from the not-distant.past. It 
also reminds us of one of the most diffi¬ 
cult questions that civilised nations have 
to deal with in the 
future—that is, how 
they can live peace¬ 
fully alongside brave 
and warlike people 
who are less civilised 
and delight in war. 

At the end of the 
year 1878 Cetewayo, 
asking of the Zulus, 
had a highly-trained 
army of 40,000 men 
threatening the 
supremacy of the white man throughout 
South Africa. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the Zulus were but a small tribe, 
but under a king named Chaka, who 
began to rule in 1810, they became a 
terror to all neighbouring tribes. _Chaka 
organised them in regiments, and made 
war the great test of manhood. No 
young man was allowed to marry who 
had not washed his spear in the blood 
of a fellow man. 

The fear of Chaka spread through 
South Africa, and when at length 
Cetewayo came to reign he revived the 
practices of his uncles Dingaan and 
Chaka ; and not only gathered an army 
of enormous strength, but was suspected 
of a scheme for leading all the dark races, 
of South Africa against the ’whites. 

Defying the British 

The Zulus had not hitherto been un¬ 
friendly to the'British, but had lived in 
deadly enmity against the Boers. So 
great was the danger that the Boers 
sought British protection. When this 
was granted Cetewayo defied the British. 

In December 1878 an ultimatum was 
sent to him demanding that he should 
disband his great army and give up the 
washing of spears in blood. To this he 
gave no reply, and a British army 
advanced into Zululand. 

On January 22, 1879, one of the 
British forces, with about 1600 Europeans 
and over 2000 natives, encamped near 
the hill of Isandhlwana, was suddenly 
attacked by 10,000 Zulus, and utterly 
destroyed. Only about 40 escaped. 

A few miles distant, at Rorke’s Drift, 
was a small fortified post, held by 80 
men of the 24th regiment whose com¬ 
rades had been killed that. day . at 
Isandhlwana, and 4000 Zulus swept on 
and attacked them. Six times they 
stormed the entrenchments before they 
retreated, foiled, leaving 350 dead. 

Flight of the Chief 

Heavy fighting occurred at several 
points before the Zulu main army, on 
July 4, after showing great bravery, .was 
routed at Uiundi. 

Cetewayo fled, but was captured, and 
Zululand was divided between 13 chiefs. 
As fighting continued between these 
chiefs Cetewayo was restored to his king- 
ship by the English ; but he had lost his 
power over the Zulus, and was himself 
attacked, defeated, became a fugitive, 
and died dethroned. Zululand is now 
a peaceful part of the province of Natal, 
and educated Zulu children, the sons and 
daughters of savages, are reading the 
Children’s Newspaper in the schools. 

An outburst of fierce and cruel war by 
races - that delight in war is a problem 
that faces mankind in other lands on 
the edge of civilisation. We have to 
think how to prevent it or to meet it. 
It cannot safely be overlooked or ne¬ 
glected. Happily in Zululand we seem 
to have solved it. 




The cold Labrador Current flowing down How the cold Labrador Current might be diverted 
the East Coast of America. See column one toward Europe, causing an Arctic climate 


REMARKABLE CHILDREN 
OF NATURE 
A Caterpillar’s Silk Thread 

The caterpillar of the silkworm moth 
is one of the most amazing products of 
Nature, for, as is well known, it wraps 
itself up in a silk thread miles in length. 
Think of the millions of times it must 
twist its neck to roll up a silk thread 
miles long ! But the silkworm moth, 
when it comes out of the cocoon, hardly 
seems worth the expenditure of so much 
silk and so much trouble, for it cannot 
eat and must feed on its own fat, and in 
25 or 30 days it dies from poisons 
produced in it by this diet. 

It is strange to think that any living 
creature with digestive organs should 
live and die without once eating food ; 
but there are other living creatures 
beside silkworm moths which live and 
die without tasting food. The Rotifer a, 
a species of inferior worms, have only 
rudimentary mouths, and cannot feed 
and swallow. 

The mayflies, which have • quite a 
long larval existence, live as flies for only 
a few minutes, or hours, or days, and 
have such poorly-developed organs that 
they cannot eat. Perhaps that is why 
they die so quickly. 


LEARNING TO LISTEN 
A Book for the Gramophone 

Users of . the gramophone will be glad 
to hear of a publication by the Gramo¬ 
phone Company. 

It is a book by the well-known 
musical critic Mr. Percy A. Scholes, 
under the title “ Learning to Listen," 
the object of which is to enable the 
gramophone-user to study, understand, 
and more intelligently enjoy, the music 
he is hearing. 

Mr. Scholes tries to show how the 
gramophone may be used in -schools to 
introduce really good music, and he 
throws his suggestions into the form of 
lessons on different forms of music and 
the styles of notable composers. 

There are chapters on Folk Music, 
Elizabethan Music, Purcell, Handel, 
Bach, Haydn, Mozart, the Orchestra, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Chopin, Grieg, and Elgar. 

Those who are zealous in support of 
any particular school of music will find 
in Mr. Scholes an expositor who has no 
fads, but who appreciates the art in all 
its forms with a broad and open mind. 
We can very cordially recommend this 
useful and original little book. The 
price is 3s. 6d. 
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* HERONS IN THE- 
TREE-TOPS 

Bird that is a Clever 
Fisherman 

MEMORY OF THE OLD 
HAWKING DAYS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

Some herons have returned to the heron¬ 
ries, and are already repairing their nests. 

If the weather is at all fine the herons 
usually return to their old haunts at 
this season and build or rebuild their 
nests. Their nesting season is February 
or March, according to the character of 
the weather, and from three to five 
greenish-blue eggs are laid in a large nest 
of sticks, lined with twigs, mqss, grass, 
wool, or similar substances. . ’ g.C ' 

The heron is sometimes; described as- 
our largest British bird, but : it Ms ex¬ 
ceeded in size by the golden eagle, and 
even by some of the geese, r OT the 
common and more familiar, birds', how¬ 
ever, it is the largest, and it is fortunate 
that heronries are still found in some of 
the parks round London and other big 
cities and towns, for the heron is a very 
interesting bird. Richmond Park and 
Wanstead Park, just outside London, 
have heronries. 

This bird looks very different when 
flying from what it does standing in the 
water quite motionless while it watches 
for a fish or frog. Such victims stand no 
chance if the heron sees them. Although 
the bird neither swims nor dives it is an 
exceedingly clever fisher. Its diet con¬ 
sists of frogs, rats, small fish, eels, and, at 
times, larger fish exceeding its own body 
in weight-. Shrimps, crabs, newts, water- 
beetles, all are welcomed by the heron. 

After a clumsy rise into the air it 
gradually assumes a stately flight, its 
legs trailing out behind it, and its wide 
expanse of wing enabling it to support 
itself aloft without much exertion. 

Its cry is something between a hoarse 
croak and a-harsh scream, and though in 
the nesting season a heronry is a rather 
noisy place; at other times the bird is 
generally silent. 

The natural cnem}’ of the heron is the 
falcon, to which it often falls a victim. 
Indeed, it was in pursuit of the heron 
that the falcons were sent in the old days 
of hawking. But the heron’s power of 
rising in the air frequently enables it to 
elude its pursuer. 

Perched on the tops of tall trees where 
it builds its nests, the heron looks a very 
ungainly bird, and it is in this attitude 
that we may see it just now. 


THE EARTH SEEN FROM THE SUN 



The earth at noon on any day in February 
as it would be seen through a telescope from 
the sun. ^ The lines of latitude and longitude 
are put in to show the tilt. The arrows show 
the way the earth is travelling and rotating. 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

What does Soi-dlsant mean? The 

words are French for self-styled. 

What is a Eurasian ? A person one 
of whose parents is a European and 
the other an Asiatic. 

What does M.P.S. mean? These 
initials stand for member of the Phar¬ 
maceutical Society, member of the Philo¬ 
logical Society, pr member of the Phy¬ 
sical Society. 


DUBLIN “CASTLE 
PACKS UP 

BRITISH G.H.Q. FOR 700 
YEARS 

How the New Government 
Drove Up in Taxis 

WHAT THE CASTLE IS LIKE 

In years to come the date of the 
handing-over of Dublin Castle to the 
new government of the Irish Free State 
will be looked back on as a great 
historic moment. People will say: 
“ How I should like to have been there ! 
How thrilling it must have been ! For 
seven hundred years English rulers had 
sat in Dublin Castle and governed 
Ireland, and at last the Irish people, 
having got the right to govern them¬ 
selves, were given the keys of the Castle. ” 

Yet if we had been in or outside 
Dublin Castle on the day of the transfer, 
we should have noticed very little that 
was exciting or unusual. 

A number of men' arrived and were 
received by the Lord Lieutenant,-who 
made a little speech to them and—and 
that was all ! But all the same it was 
really a historic moment, and there was 
a suppressed thrill in the atmosphere.. 

Scene of Strange Contrasts 

How vividly one saw the differ¬ 
ence between the pomp of officialdom 
and the rough-and-ready methods of 
democratic rule in the way the new 
Irish Government arrived—in mud- 
splashed taxi-cabs, looking quite dis¬ 
reputable beside the Viceroy's magni¬ 
ficent motor-car. 

Already the officials are turning out of 
the building, which since 1220 has been 
occupied as a stronghold, and since 1560 
has served as the Viceroy’s head¬ 
quarters. 

There is only one part of it that looks 
very oldthat is the Bermingham Tower, 
named after a knight who was executed 
there in 1331. It is a massive pile of 
masonry, but not really so old as it looks, 
for the whole place has been twice 
rebuilt—in 1-411 and in 1775. The plan 
of the Castle 'is ancient, however. It 
consists of two courts, around- which 
arc the offices and residences of officials. 

Old System Goes 

There is a Throne Room, decorated in 
the usual style of such apartments, with 
much gilt and red velvet; there is 
St. Patrick's Hall, where knights of 
St, Patrick were invested with their 
heavy, useless, ceremonial robes. There 
is a Record Tower, where State papers 
are stored; and there is the Crown Jewel 
Room, where the theft of the Regalia 
took place some years ago, the jewels 
being mysteriously recovered later on. 

There has always been a good deal of 
mystery about. “ the Castle.” Irishmen 
spoke of it as if it were the home of a 
conspiracy to ruin the country. Yet 
the}^ met the “ conspirators ” gladly 
enough outside, and showed no ill-feeling 
toward them. Their hatred was against 
the system and not against the men 
employed by it. 

Irishmen in Possession 

What bureaucracy, or government by 
officials, means could be learned there, 
they declared, quite as well as in Russia 
or Austria—officials governed according 
to rule and tradition, and were not 
greatly hampered by Parliamentary 
control. .No free people will tolerate 
government by officials beyond control. 

What will happen to the Castle now 
is not certain. Many Irish people 
would like to see it destroyed for the 
reason that it is a centre for so many 
bitter memories. “ The destruction of 
the Bastille,” they say, ” was the 
symbol of the French Revolution ; we 
should raze the Castle to the ground to 
symbolise Irish freedom.” 

But it is possible the new Government' 
may take up their quarters there. At all 
events, they are in possession now, and can 
do with it as they please. Picture on page 12 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 

When Does Spring Begin in Australia? 

The Australian spring begins on the 
same day as the northern autumn, 
September '23 ; and the Australian 
autumn dawns as spring opens with ns, 
on March 21. , 

Does the Merlin Kill in the Air or on the 
Ground ? 

. Almost invariably in the air when 
birds are its* prey. But this does not 
mean that it kills everything it attacks, 
for many birds escape it. 

How Can a Sheep Recognise its Lam^> in 
a Flock ? 

Probably by smell, as mother seals or 
mother penguins recognise their young 
among myriads of others. The problem 
cannot be positively settled, but the nose 
seems to be the guide. 

How Long Does it Take a Giraffe to Grow 
Up? 

A giraffe is full-grown fn about six 
years, and buffaloes and cattle in half 
that time ; yet an American cicada takes 
seventeen years to' pass from the egg to 
the perfect form ! 

Do Starlings Migrate from England? 

There is; no doubt that in the great 
autumn and winter tide of movement 
among tlie birds a certain number of 
starlings, with other so-called resident 
birds, do leave the country. 

What is the Poison of the Chinese 
Primula? 

The flower .'is .not' poisonous in the 
same degree as, say, the deadly night¬ 
shade. Its narcotic properties are due to 
a volatile oil .identical with mannit e, and 
the more acrid agent is saponin. 

What Pack Animals Have We in Addition 
to Horse and Ass? 

The mule, the elephant, camel, rein¬ 
deer, llama, yak, dog, goat, sheep, 
buffalo,, and ox are among the animals 
which, in' various parts of the world, 
act as burden-bearers for men. 

Do Owls Digest Bones and Feathers? 

The owl swallows them all with the 
flesh, but does not digest them. After a 
while they are ejected from the bird’s 
•beak in pellets, into which they have 
been formed. 

What Part of a Mussel is Poisonous? 

No part. of a mussel is naturally 
poisonous. "The poison is a microbe that 
enters the mussel’s body from foul 
water. No, mussel should be eateri unless 
it has been cooked for ten minutes in 
water with carbonate of soda added. 

Does Jasmine Grow from Seed? 

Everything that flowers and produces 
seed can be grown from seed, whether it 
be an. oak or a' violet. Iii many cases 
quicker and better : results can be ob¬ 
tained from cuttings, but nature has no 
pruning knife, so she propagates by seed. 
Can We Distinguish Between the Male 
and the Female Stick Insect? 

Naturalists can, but to a novice the 
sexes of the various species are often so 
extremely unlike that one would not 
dream the little insignificant male could 
belong to the same type of insects as the 
great, important-looking female. 

H.ow> Does a Frog Breathe Without Ribs? 

The frog forces air into its lungs by 
swallowing it. When the air has thus 
been forced in organs called nares close. 
When these are opened by the frog the 
air returns, driven back by the lungs, 
whose elasticity compels them to collapse. 

Is the Cactus of Any Use as Food ? 

Certainly it is, although in many kinds 
the spines prevent the plant being 
put to use as fodder for animals without 
lirst burning off these spines. In Mexico 
the natives extract a beverage for 
tliemselves from a cactus, and the soft 
pads of the plant they give to their 
horses. Other forms of cactus are also 
very useful, as explained in an interest¬ 
ing illustrated article on Marvellous Mex¬ 
ico in the C.N. monthly for February— 
My Magazine—now lying on the book¬ 
stalls with this paper. 


THE GREAT DOG IN 
THE SKY 

FABLED ANIMAL THAT 
FOLLOWS ORION 

Far-Off Stars that Wax and 
Wane 

UNIVERSE OF SUNS IN THE 
DEPTHS OF SPACE 

By Oup Astronomical Correspondent 

The glory of 1 Sirius, shining resplend¬ 
ent to the south-east of Orion, usually 
attracts what popular attention is giver 
to this part of the ; sky ; but a glance 
around, particularly between Sirius and 
the horizon to the left, will reveal several 
bright stars, all members of,the constel¬ 
lation of Canis Major, or the Greater Dog. 

‘ This mythological (log has followed 
Orion the Hunter from remote antiquity 
in his fight with Taurus the Bull. 

The haze' caused by the smoke-laden 
atmosphere of large towns is apt to dim 
the brilliance of all orbs when low down 
near the horizon, but there are clear, 
breezy nights when this disadvantage" is 
reduced to a minimum ; on .such, and in 
the absence of the Moon, much may be 
seen of this constellation. It will be found 
up high for a short time, about 9 p.m; at 
present, and about 8 p.m. in a fortnight, 
when the Moon will be out of the way. 

Big Star that Looks Small 

Sirius, dealt with a fortnight ago, 
will enable us to find the other stars. 

The star Beta in the Greater Dog is 
about twelve times the Moon’s apparent 
width away to the right. A bright, 
second-magnitude star, it is actually a 
far greater sun than Sirius, being esti¬ 
mated to give i twenty-five times the 
amount of light*; but it; is very much 
farther off, its .light taking, over two 
hundred years to reach us. 

A most remarkable sunns Gamma in 
the Greater Dog. It is to, the ..left of 
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The chief stars of Canis Major 


Sirius and in a line with him and Beta. 
At present it is quite small, of the fourth 
magnitude, and requires a clear, dark 
night to see it easily. 

Now, the title * Gamma—the third 
letter of the Greek alphabet—suggests 
that long ago it was third in order of 
brightness among the stars of Canis 
Major, but now it is eighth or ninth. 
The fact is its brilliance varies con¬ 
siderably over long periods of time ; it 
scenis to blaze up periodically. 

Eruptions on a Distant Sun 

A century ago it was a bright star, 
whereas 250 years a go* it could scarcely 
be seen ; so we know that there must 
be colossal eruptions on this far-off sun. 

Delta, Epsilon, and Eta will be easily 
identified as a triangle of bright stars 
far below Sirius and a little above the 
horizon. Eta is much the nearest,at a 
distance of 57 light years ; while .Epsilon 
has been calculated to be about 160 light 
years distant. Delta is believed to be 
at a colossal distance beyond the others. 

A most beautiful cluster of innumer¬ 
able suns exists due south of Sirius, 
about eight times the Moon’s apparent 
width away. On a very dark and clear 
night, when the Moon is absent, this 
cluster is just visible to the naked eye as 
a faint patch of light, like a misty star. 

They are at a distance that must be 
measured in thousands of light years, 
appearing in curves, which indicate 
that they were so arranged by the tre¬ 
mendous forces of Nature, and that they 
had a common origin. G. F. M. 
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LOST IN THE TRAIN 


The Missing Title-Deeds 
of Medland School 

CHAPTER 54 

A Game of Bluff 

anion gone ? ” repeated the 
Professor in a tone of ex¬ 
treme surprise. 

"Yes, sir,” replied Dicky. " This 
is where we left him ”—pointing to 
the spot. " This is the exact 
place.” . 

. " You could not have tied him pro¬ 
perly,” declared Professor Perrin. 

"We did, sir. Indeed we did. 

Why, Last-” Dicky pulled up 

short, .but the Professor, if he heard 
Last’s name, did not appear to 
notice. " I am quite sure he 
couldn’t, have got away by him¬ 
self,” vowed Dicky. 

" But who could have released 
him ? ” questioned the Professor. 
“ In the storm, too ! 

Dicky was down on his knees, 
examining the spot where J anion 
had been left. He picked up 
something and held it up. 

" I don’t know who it was, sir * 
but here’s a bit of the cord he was 
tied with, and it’s cut with a 
knife.” • 

The Professor took the piece of 
cord. " Yes,” he said slowly. " That 
has been cut with a knife. The 
oiily thing I can suppose is that 
some accomplice of the man was. 
watching you, and, as soon as you 
had gone, he climbed up here and 
released J anion.” 

" It must be that, sir,” replied 
Dicky, who still had his eyes on 
the ground. He waited till the 
Professor had turned away, then 
quick as a flash, stooped again and 
picked up a small object, which he 
slipped into his pocket. 

" Well,” said Professor Perrin a 
moment later, " the man is gone, 
and we can do nothing more to¬ 
night. If the deeds were here, of 
course, he has taken them with 
him.” 

"I suppose he has, .sir,” an¬ 
swered Dicky, rather downcast. 
" Then we’d better go home, sir.” 

" Just a minute,” said the Pro¬ 
fessor. "As we are here you 
might as well show me the way out 
of the cave at the back. I am 
coming up here to explore thor¬ 
oughly at the first opportunity.” 

" I can soon do that, sir,” re¬ 
plied Dicky, and led the way to 
the back of the cave. 

The Professor crawled as far into 
the crack as he could push himself, 
and came out hot and dusty, but 
smiling. 

" Upon my word, T don't know 
how you boys got through,” he 
said. 1 * I shall have to use the pick 
before I can work past that place. 
At any rate, I know my way now, 
so I think we won’t delay any 
longer.” 

He led the way out of the cave, 
and they scrambled slowly down 
the cliff face to safety. ' Half an 
hour later he dropped Dicky at the 
school. 

" Good-bye, my boy,” he said 
as he shook hands. . " And will you 
remember that if you are in any 
further trouble over this business 
you can always come to me ? Be 
sure I will do my best for you.” 

Dicky thanked him warmly and 
hurried up to his dormitory. He 
had just remembered that he had 
left Miss Morland’s bag in the 
locker by his bed. He had thrust it 
there in his hurry while changing 
his wet clothes, and it occurred to 
him that it was not a very safe 
place in which to leave it. 

The dormitory was still empty 
when he reached it, for the boys had 
not yet come up from their class¬ 
rooms. He ran to the locker, 
flung it open, and ran his hand down 
under the clothes. The bag was 
safe, and Dicky gasped with relief. 

He had hardly closed the locker 
again before there was a pounding 
of boots on the stairs and the 
other fellows came charging up. 


Told by T. C. Bridges, 
® ® the C.N. Storyteller 

Tom Burland was the first to 
arrive. 

" Did you find him, Dicky ? ” 
was his breathless question. 

" No, he was gone. Someone 
else had cut him loose. I’ll tell 
you tomorrow. I can’t now. Here’s 
Calvert.” 

As he spoke the bully came 
stalking in, and the moment he saw 
Dicky he came straight toward him. 

" Where have you been, you 
young swab ?-” he demanded. 

" You’d better go and ask the 
Doctor if you want to know,” re¬ 
turned Dicky with spirit. 

" All right ! ” growled Calvert, 
with a very ugly look in his deep- 
set eyes. " That’s three lickings 
you’re going to get—one for this 
afternoon, one for butting me on the 
stairs, and another for this piece of 
cheek.” As he spoke he caught 
Dicky by the arm, and gave it a 
sharp twist. 

Dicky let out a sweeping kick, 
and the heel of his boot got home 
on Calvert's sliin with a force that 
made him loose his hold with pain. 

" I’ll give you something for that,” 
he roared. 

Dicky faced him coolly. 

" You try it,” he said sharply, 
and something in-his tone startled 
Calvert. 

" What do you mean ? ” he de¬ 
manded. 

" Where’s Janion ? ” asked Dicky 
meaningly. 

Calvert glared at Dicky; but 
Dick’s eyes met his firmly, and 
Calvert's dropped. Without an¬ 
other word he turned and went off. 

Tom Burland had been standing 
by, listening eagerly. 

" What did you mean, Dicky ? ” 
he asked in a low voice. " How 
did you scare him off ? ” 

"It was he who turned Janion 
loose,” replied Dicky in a whisper. 
" What's more, I can prove it.” 

CHAPTER 55 

Dicky Hides/ the Bag 

’T’he first thing Dicky did the 
* next morning was to take 
Miss Morland's bag out of his 
clothes locker and hide it in the 
deep inside pocket of his jacket. 
He made up his mind to lock it up 
in his play-box. There no one 
could meddle with it. 

The next thing he did was to go 
round to the sick-room to inquire 
for Joe Last. 

The news was good. Joe had 
come back to his senses and was 
resting comfortably. There was 
no injury to the skull, only a scalp 
wound, and the doctor had said 
that if he were kept quiet for two 
or three days he ought soon to be 
quite all right again. 

So Dicky went to breakfast 
feeling, on the whole, a little 
happier. 

As he took his place he saw 
Calvert scowling at him in the dis¬ 
tance, but by this time Dicky was 
hardened to black looks, arid he did 
not let them spoil his appetite. 

He and Tom had a new pot of 
jam between them, and they both 
made an excellent meal. 

" Now tell me,” said Tom, as the 
two went out together—" about 
Janion, I mean.” 

Dicky gave a short account of 
his visit to the cave with Professor 
Perrin. 

" But how do you know it was 
Calvert who let Janion loose ? ” 
Tom questioned eagerly. 

Dicky looked round so as to be 
sure no one was watching. Then 
he slipped his hand into his pocket 
and pulled out a large horn button 
of a mottled greyish colour. 

Tom spotted it at once. 

" Off Calvert's overcoat,” he said. 

That’s it,” replied Dicky 
soberly. " Calvert must have fol¬ 


lowed us to the cave, waited till we 
had left, then climbed up. The 
thing’s a dead cert, for Calvert was 
soaking wet when I met him on the 
stairs.” 

" Yes, it’s a sure thing,” agreed 
Tom. " What’s more, he’s pretty 
well scared.” 

" He is,” said Dicky thought¬ 
fully, " though I don’t quite sec 
why.” 

" Guilty conscience,” replied Tom. 

Dicky grinned. 

" All the better for us. He’ll be 
afraid to try hammering us again.” 

Tom shook his head. 

" Yoii keep your weather eye 
lifting, old son. If Calvert can't 
hammer you he’ll try to get 
square some other way. Now we'd 
better go and do our prep, work 
for the next hour.” 

Busy over this, Dicky com¬ 
pletely forgot Miss Morland’s bag 
until just before school, when it 
was too late to make a dive for 
the box-room. 

" Never mind,” he said .to him¬ 
self. " I’ll do it at twelve.” 

But at twelve his form-master 
kept the whole form in for a 
quarter of an. hour, because 
several boys had/ failed in their 
construe, and it was about twenty 
past before Dicky at last reached 
the box-room. He was relieved 
to find the big, shed-like place 
apparently empty, for, naturally, 
he did not want anyone except 
Tom to know that he was in pos 
.session of the little hand-bag. 

Unlocking his box, he buried the 
bag at the very bottom of every¬ 
thing, piled a lot of odds and ends 
on top, closed the box, relocked it, 
put- the key in his pocket, and 
Vent off to find Tom. 

. Tom was waiting near the gate. 

“ " Let’s go down to the village,” 
he said. " We've got that fiver 
to split, and I want to buy a 
whole lot of things.” 

" So do T,” said Dicky recklessly. 

There was no choice of shops in 
Maplestone. It was Sugg’s or 
nothing, so it was there they went 
to make their purchases. They 
bought a cake, a lot of biscuits, 
three tins of potted meat, and 
half a*dozen pots of jam of different 
kinds. 

" They’ll go on for ever so long,” 
said Tom, " and we may* as well 
have a pound of chocolates as well.” 
1 " Right,” said Dicky, as he 
handed over the note to Sugg. 

CHAPTER 56 

In the Hands of the Enemy 

he man’s mean little eyes 
widened, for it was not 
often that a small boy—or, for 
that matter, any boy from the 
school—produced a five-pound note. 
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" Going it, ain’t you, Mr. Dent ? ” 
he remarked facetiously. 

, But Dicky, who did not like 
the man, made no answer. He was 
in the act of stowing away the 
change in his pocket-book when 
two other boys, came into the shop. 
They were Doran and Gilkes, and 
Dicky noticed that they exchanged 
quick glances, and then that Doran 
whispered something in Gilkes’s ear. 

" Hullo, Dent! ” said Doran, 
with an unpleasant grin. " Has 
someone left you a fortune ? ” 

" Aren’t you going to stand 
treat ? ” asked Gilkes. 

Dicky looked at the pair; then 
he flung a two-shilling piece down 
on the counter. 

“You can eat that much ! ” he 
said scornfully. 

Doran’s sharp face went dusky 
red, and he took a quick step 
forward. But Gilkes caught him 
by the arm. 

" Don’t be an ass! ” Dicky 
heard him say, in. a sharp whisper; 
and Gilkes, though still fuming, 
subsided. 

Without a second glance at 
either of them, Dicky picked up 
his parcels and -walked straight 
out of the shop, and Torn followed. 

As soon as they were outside 
Tom came alongside Dicky. , 

" You duffer 1 ” he said shaiply, 
" What did you do that for ? ” 

" It was rather a waste, I admit,” 
said Dicky. 

" I don’t mean that. It was the 
way you did it. Doran won't for¬ 
give you for that in a hurry. And 
I wish those beggars hadn’t seen 
us with all that cash,” he added 
significantly. 

" What ? Do you think they’d 
rob us ? ” 

" No,” replied Toth, with a shake 
of his head. "Not that, but-” 

He stopped, and for the rest of 
the way back to the school did not 
say a word. 

The two went to the box-room 
and stowed their goods away in 
their play-boxes, after which the 
dinner-bell rang and they joined 
the other boys in Hall. When the 
meal was over they changed and 
went up to .football. Being Monday, 
there was an hour's school before 
tea, and the boys came down from 
the field about four. • 

Having changed their clothes, 
the chums went again to the box- 
room, intending to enjoy a hunch 
of cake before going into school. 
They still had half an hour to 
spare, and were sitting in the box- 
room, Hisurely munching their 
cake, when several other boys came 
in, arid, looking up, Dicky saw 
Calvert accompanied by Doran and 
Gilkes. Doran came straight up 
to Dicky. 

" Where did you get all that 
cash you were chucking about 
this morning ? ” he demanded. 

Dicky’s eyes flashed. 

" What business is that • of 
yours ? ” he retorted. "You had 
your share of it, anyhow.” 

Doran went red with rage, but 
it was Calvert who spoke next. 

" We believe you stole it! ” he 
said bluntly. 

, The accusation was so gross, so 
utterly unexpected, that Dicky’s 
jaw dropped and he stood gasping, 
unable for. the moment to speak 
at all. 

Before he could find words, Cal¬ 
vert and his companions had flung 
themselves upon the two smaller 
boys. Dicky was taken completely 
by surprise, and Calvert had him 
pinned down in a moment. Tom 
hit out hard, but Doran and 
Gilkes, between them, were too 
much for him, and in a moment he,, 
too, was helpless. Doran sat on Tom, 
releasing Gilkes, and Calvert turned 
over Dicky to Gilkes and rose to 
his feet. 

" Now,” he said, “ we’re jolly 
well going to find out about this 
business. We all three think that 
this money you chaps are chucking 
about is what Dent stole from Miss 
Morland, and we’re going to search 
your play-boxes to find out! I shall 
start on yours, Dent.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

The Black Salt 

’"There^ was once an Irish 
^ gentleman, named John 
Edgeworth, who was so fond of 
gaiety that he mortgaged his 
estate, put the money in a 
stocking, and went off with his 
young wife to London to enjoy 
himself at the Court of the Merry 
Monarch. 

When the stocking was empty 
this reckless person sold a house 
in Dublin so that he might array 
himself in a tall hat with feathers. 

But, in spite of his love of 
gaiety and fine feathers, John 
Edgeworth was a very gallant 
gentleman, and it was not long 
before the king knighted him, 
though it is true he did not keep 
his merry companion very long 
near him after conferring this 
honour, for the young Lady 
Edgeworth grew- weary of the 
vanities of Court life. 

They returned to. their castle 
in Ireland, which looked over 
that fair hill called Fairymount 
by the Irish peasant folk; for 
it was well - known that the 
Little People haunted it. The 
fairy lights seen on the hillock 
and. the tormenting noise these 
creatures made at night terrified 
Lady Edgeworth, and in conse¬ 
quence she was regarded even in 
those superstitious days as a 
" poor creature.” 

But there came a day when she 
proved that sometimes a poor 
creature who trembles at goblin 
tricks can be a heroine, too. 

Those were wild, lawless days 
in Ireland, and one dark night 
the castle was attacked by 
rebels. Every man in the house 
had to arm instantly, and it was 
the timid Lady Edgeworth who 
calmly offered to fetch gun¬ 
powder for them from the store 
hidden away in the castle loft. 

A young maidservant volun¬ 
teered to accompany her to 
hold the candle, and up the dark, 
creaking stairs they crept, where 
the wind sighed along the 
passages and rats scampered by. 

Reaching the loft at last, 
Lady Edgeworth took all the 
gunpowder she needed, and, 
locking the door, they stole 
down the dark stairs again. 
Suddenly the lady of the castle 
turned, and asked the maid what 
she had done with the candle. 

" Shure, it’s forgotten it I have 
entoirely, your ladyship, dear,” 
answered the damsel. " But it's 
safe enough—1 left it sticking in 
that barrel of black salt” 

Lady Edgeworth stood stock 
still for a moment, but she 
wasted no time in words. Bid¬ 
ding the ignorant girl to stand 
quietly where she was, she went 
back alone to the dark loft, where 
the candle stood flaring in the 
barrel of gunpowder. 

Putting her hand out care¬ 
fully, she took hold of it so 
calmly and steadily that no 
spark fell, and, putting it out 
she descended the stairs again, 
not only with the gunpowder to 
defend the castle, but with a 
brave deed to her name that will 
be remembered when all the 
Little People who tormented and 
teased her are forgotten. 
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Df MERRYMAN 

Wishing to appear on terms of 
close friendship with a great 
man, a bore addressed him in the 
presence of a large gathering. 

“ Hallo, Dash ! ” said the bore. 
“ I passed your house yesterday 
“ Thank you very much,” quietly 
replied the great man. 

0 . 0 0 
Arithmetical Problem 

Divide the number 46 into two 
parts, so that if the first be 
divided by seven and the second by 
three, the two quotients together 

shall make 10.' Solution next week 
Q Q 0 ■ 

What Would You Do ? 

Suppose you had a mule to ride 
Which, when it wasn’t biting, 
shied, 

Pranced round and round, 
Kicked up the ground, 

Then galloped off and tried to hide? 


n 0.0' 

Coming a Cropper 



Some riders might say it was low; 
But our Brownie, bestriding a 
grasshopper steed, 

Would very much like to cry 
“ Whoa! ” 

0 0 0 

W HAT is the difference between a 
champion athlete and a doc¬ 
tor's watch timing a patient’s pulse ? 

One beats the record and the other 
records the beat. 

0 0 0 

Social Note from Jungle Town 
]\Jr. Giraffe thinks he is very 
hardly done by because he 
has a sore throat, but our sym¬ 
pathy is entirely with Mr. Centi¬ 
pede, who, we understand, has 
chilblains on every foot. 

0 0 0 

Events in History 



What famous event in history is rejrc* 
rented here F Solution next week 

0 0 . 0 

What is the difference between 
a dishonest milkman and a 
swallow ? 

One skims the milk and the other 
skims the water. 

0 0 0 

A Golden Rule 
Jf you your lips 

Would keep from slips, 
Five things observe with care! 
Of whom you speak, 

To whom you speak, 

And how and when and where. 


With Great Care 

Bill Brown went to London to 
shop, 

And longer, for pleasure, did stop ; 
When a big box arrived 
Mrs. Brown scarce survived. 

For she read “ Bill inside” on the top! 
00a 
The- Zoo That Never Was 



The Hippolite 

Jt must be nice to sit on ice 
Throughout a summer’s day. 
But the Hippolite sits there all night: 
It must be cold, I say! 

0 0 0 
Shakespeare in the Bible 
Jt is said that in every English 
home will be foin.l two books 
at least. They are the Bible and 
Shakespeare. 

Here is a very strange coincidence 
concerning these two great works. 

The poet himself spelt his name 
in several different ways, the 
spelling in his will being Shak- 
spe are. This consists of four vowels 
and six consonants. Written to¬ 
gether these two numerals appear 
as 46, and it is now that the co¬ 
incidence occurs. 

If we take our Bible and look at 
Psalm 46, we shall see that the 46th 
word from the beginning is shake 
and the 46th word.from the end 
is spear. These two words to¬ 
gether give us yet another version 
of his name that is found in records 
of Shakespeare’s time. 

0 0.0 
The Broken Type 

JJere is some more type that was 
chipped by the mischievous 
printer’s boy. 



jt/- j* i 111 '-j 

Can you, by filling in the chipped 
parts, tell what well-known proverb 

Was represented ? Solution next week 
H00 

What tongue is it that sometimes 
gives you pain and yet never 
speaks a word ? 

The tongue of .your boot. 

B00 
Is Your Name Twelvetrees ? 
This is one of those surnames 
that were originally given to 
describe the place where a person 
lived. No doubt an ancestor of 
those bearing the name lived in the 
neighbourhood of twelve conspicu¬ 
ous trees that served as landmarks 
to the country round. 

0 0 0 
When He Is Older 

Jack is a little boy three years old. 
J His parents have a hard time 
with him at meals, as all parents 
have. 

When Jack wishes to eat some¬ 
thing he is not supposed to take, he 
is generally told: “ No, dear, not 
now; when you are older.” 

The other day Jack was helped 
to beans, and Jack does not like 
beans, so, pushing the plate back, he 
said : “ No, not now ; when I am 
older.” 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Bitter and Sweet Cares, caress 
What Is TitiyR ' An egg 
Do You Lite Here ? Belfast 
Who Was He ? 

The Busy Philosopher was Thomas 
Huxley 


Jacko Afloat 

It was pitch dark when Jacko slid down from the dormitory 
window and disappeared, and it was only when he had got 
well away from the school that he began to wonder where 
t he was running to. 

- Unless he were lucky enough to find a barn or an outhouse 
of some sort he looked like wandering about all night. The 
thought wasn’t very comforting, for it was terribly cold and the 
stillness was uncanny. 

He wandered about for quite half an hour without coming 
across anything likely, and then found himself staring down 
at a canal. * 

2 The sight of the water made him shiver, and lie was turning 
away when his quick eyes noticed something lying in the 
shadow of an overhanging tree. 

It was a barge, a good-sized one too, and apparently empty. 

Jacko went nearer to have a better look at it, and when he 
had convinced himself that there was nobody about he hopped 
on board. 


(t mTT >J Ti£k coirl rvinninnf r/vmirl in trrPfjt CnirifQ 



" Now we’re off ! ” cried Jacko 


“ this is a bit of luck! If it hasn’t got a cabin as big as my 
bedroom ! Why, I could live in it! ” 

And indeed he could, for there was everything in it that a 
reasonable being could ask,for. There was a bunk bed and a 
g tiny cooking-stove, and no doubt lots of other things, for the 

- finding. 

But Jacko had found all he wanted, and he kicked off his 
boots, sprang into the bed—which was only a wide shelf with 
a couple of blankets oh it-—and in five minutes was fast asleep. 

He woke up about the same time as the sun, and then he 
jumped up and ran outside' to have a look round. 

There was no one in sight: it was too early. But Jacko 
]_ didn’t care. He was happy enough. He had never been on a 
barge before, and lie had quite a good time exploring. 

It was pretty big, and it was all so interesting that it took 
: some time. When he had examined every bit of it, down to the 
patch of wet paint that stuck to his sleeve, he dug his hands 
in his pockets and looked rpund again. 

“ Rather slow staying here,” he said to himself. “ I wonder' 
8 if I could make the thing move a bit.” 

- He found the mooring-rope, traced the end to a tree, root, 
and unfastened it. Then he sprang on board again, and the 
barge moved away. 

Now we’re off! ” cried Jacko, beaming all over his face. 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Tree-Climbing 

Dogs 

One of our readers rather resents 
our suggestion that a tree a dog could 
climb must be a rather easy one. Her 
dog climbed a slippery fig tree. 


When we were living in 
TO Portugal there was a large fig 
tree in the garden that was 
extremely slippery, as most fig 
trees are. One day I was sitting 
reading in this tree when our 
fox-terrier Ginger came to the 
foot of it and started to whine. 
I called to him, and he began 
to climb. When he got about 
half-way he found himself slip¬ 
ping and tried to go back, but 
I encouraged him and he came 
right to where I was sitting. 

Afterwards, on other days, he 
climbed up there, sometimes 
LU without help or encouragement. 


Des Chiens qui Grimpent 
aux Arbres 

Une de nos lectrices s’indigne un 
peu de notre suggestion que l’arbre 
auquel un chien pourrait grimper 
doit. necessairement etre facile 
d’escalade. Son caien a grimpe a un 
figuier glissant. 

Quand nous demeurions au 
Portugal, ii y avait au jar din un 
grand figuier dont l’ecorce etait 
fort glissante, comme Test celle 
de la plupart des figuiers. Un 
jour, je lisais, assise sur une 
branche de cet arbre, lorsqtie 
notre fox. Ginger, s’approcha du 
pied et se mit a geindre. Je 
1’appelai et ii essaya de grimper. 
Quand il arriva a mi-chemin, ii 
commen^a a glisser et allait 
redescendre, mais je l’encoura- 
geai, et il parvint a l’endroit ou 
j’etais assise. 

Plus tard il lui arriva de 
grimper la-haut, parfois sans 
aide ni encouragement. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Skates 

I T was freezing as hard as 
anything, and Jerry’s skates 
hadn’t come. 

Freda’s had, and Jerry’s 
would have come in the same v 
parcel if the stupid shop people 
hadn’t made a mistake. 

When Freda saw how dis¬ 
appointed he was she said: 

“ Never mind, Jerry. You 
shall have mine all the after¬ 
noon for lessons had to 
come first, and there would be 
no skating till twelve o’clock. 

However, Miss Graham, the 
governess, let them off a bit 
earlier that day; and then 
Freda caught up her beautiful 
skates and flew off to the pond. 

Jerry followed slowly, his 
hands in his pockets, and stood 
watching while his little sister 
darted over the ice like a 
dragon-fly, and cut figures, 
and had ever such a good time 
till the dinner-bell rang—for 
both the children were clever 
little skaters. 

And then, at dinner, Daddie 
told them the bad news. 

“ No more skating, children,” 
he said. It’s thawing fast. 
The pond won’t be safe. Cheer 
up, Jerry,” he added, as he 
caught sight, of Jerry’s face ; 

“ it will freeze again before 
night, I expect.”.... 

But night seemed a long 
way off, and Jerry was im¬ 
patient, He didn’t believe it 
could have thawed so quickly. 
He meant to see for himself. 

He picked up the skates and 
ran down to the pond. It 
looked all right—just as they 
had left it. 

He strapped on the skates 
and struck out. 

' “ Jerry ! . Jerry ! ” cried 

Freda’s voice. '“Come off! 
It’s not safe.” 

Jerry laughed. But almost 
before she had finished speak- 



" Come off ! ” cried Freda 


ing there was a loud crack. The 
ice split in two, and into the 
hole popped Jerry! 

Freda screamed, and every¬ 
body came running. 

They soon had Jerry out and 
put him in a hot bath, and he 
didn’t even get a cold. 

The next morning his skates 
arrived, and, as Jack Frost came 
too, the day was a very happy 
one for everybody. But before 
Jerry went on the pond he took 
care to see that the ice was as 
firm as it looked. * 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the .whole wprld loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the TChildren’s Encyclopedia, ' - 
the greatest book for children in the world. 
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Every Friday, 2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere abroad for ns/"a 
year; inland, 13s. My Magazine (published on thi 
15th of each month) is posted abroad for 14 s.; 
Canada, 13s. 6d.; British Isles, 14 s. 6d. See below. 


GIANT ENGINE FOR CHINA - FAMOUS ROCK IN DANGER • DUBLIN CASTLE 



A... Giant Locomotive for China—One of the seven monster railway engines, each nearly 95 feet long and weighing 320 tons, 
wjiich China is'buying frortithe United States. They are to be used for goods traffic on the Pekln-8uiyuan- Railway 



Handed over to the New Irish Government—Dublin Castle, which has been Going to the Doctor—How a Dutch Boys in London—A group of happy Dutch boys who gave a 

the seat of the British Government in Ireland since the days of Que8n ' Zulu mother carried her' sick concert at a Dutch, Fair, held in London recently, in aid of the Nether- 

Elizabeth, has been handedover to the Provisional Ministry! See page 9 baby to the doctor. Seepage7 lands BenevolentSoclety. Thelr singing was greatly appreciated 




The Devil's Chimney In Danger—This famous landmark, The C.N. Goes to a Ball—Master Law- Crossing a Natural Bridge In the Alps—This fine silhouette 

near Cheltenham, is officially declared to foe unsafe, and liable rence Twelvetreea, of Nottingham, in a photograph shows a tourist crossing a natural bridge high up 

to collapse at any moment. The weather has worn away the base fancy dress made from copies of the C.N. in the Alps, where a slip would mean a fall of hundreds of feet 



A Gallery of Well-known Men—These are some of the fine photographs of public men exhibited at the Royal Photographic Society’s exhibition in London. Reading from the 
left they are : Lord d’Abernon, Lord Sterndale, Viscount Grey, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the Prime Minister, Lord Reading, Viscount Garcour, and Lord Ribblesdale 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Fridav bv the proprietors. Amalgamated Press, Ltd., Fleetway House, Farringdon St„ London, E.C. 4. It is registered as a newspaper and for transmission by 
.Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Company; “Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South Africa, Central News Agency; India, A. H. Wheeler and Co. 














































